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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 


larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 


too! And there’s “‘locked-in”’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 


See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET! 


Cake Flour 2 








*“BAKERY-+PROVED’*—-TRADEMARK 
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“Tuere is a new wheat crop just ahead . . . and again 
the extra-values of I-H mill location will help us choose 
the finest baking wheats. For our mill location at Topeka 
enables us to draw wheat without penalty from four 
BREAD—Your Best and major wheat producing areas—Nebraska, Kansas, Col- 
Cheapest Food orado and Oklahoma. You can rely on I-H flours to be 
in the forefront of quality always. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 


skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 





Flour mills 6 Ametica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE sd 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR 
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new 
butt-print 
styling 


sem process 


full-color printing, with dramatic natural effects, on 


Kraft and other special PK colored bag papers. 


: ' tive planning 
Distinc ond designing 


the ordinary goes unnoticed—the unusual always 


catches the eye. LO& 

















Developments such as these, 
as a result of Percy Kent’s years of experience pioneering modern merchan- 


dising techniques in the bag printing field, make 


Freire, Sexa, Vena gpl 





Practical helps and suggestions—guides to more effective use of the sales fo thee 
potential in your bag design—are featured in the new Percy Kent publication, Seeger = 
Ken Topix. !f you would like 5 
to receive this publication regu- ; 
larly, without cost or obliga- KE Topix 
tion, write us on your business | 
letterhead. 
2 
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Tuose Bemis 


RUF-GRIPmutriwatts 
SURE STAY STACKED, 





Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP kraft Also in the 

Bemis Family, Serving 
handle easily...and stack easily...and stay the Milling Industry... 
stacked. Consequently, they ship and store aay tings 

Bemilin Dress Prints 
better. Get the details from your Bemis Man. White Cotton Bags 
*TRADE-MARK Smail Paper Bags 





Bemis 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Complete Grain 











Facilities for 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


2372 Dey 
RA Fir. 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 












Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 














To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Oiry 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

NELSON CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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PURITY , THREE STARS 

CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


S 
= 
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GABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood itty 


Mills Limited 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
: i. INTREAL - ORIENTA -.ane@n af FFICE VANCOUVER 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Laie of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 







MAIN TAINED 


Miling Co., t Atiited 






WILLING “a 3c om 
es 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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RAY C. PERRY joined Comman- 
der-Larabee's sales organizo- 
tion, May 1, 1928. He lives in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
covers our gulf territory in Lovi- 
siana, Mississippi, and Alabamo. 


Bas 
Re 





SELECTION —Careful, scientific wheat 
selection, start to finish of each crop year. 


CONTROL —Each mill has its laboratory. ' 
These in turn are governed by a central 00 ph NET / 





products control laboratory. 
FRANK R. PRINA, whose home 


is in New York City, has repre- 
sented Commonder-larabee in 
New York City for many years. 


UNIFORMITY —With Cream Loaf, you 
take no chances on seasonal variations, 
intolerance or mixing time . . . every bag 
gives you the same precisely controlled 
performance in any season. 


PERFORMANCE— Makes appetizing, fine 
textured, silky loaves with a brilliant 
white crumb color. 


POPULARITY —Cream Loaf is one of the 





py 
° 
c 
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largest selling brands of bakery flour in BLEACHED UNENRICHED 

America because bakers everywhere know COMMANBER “gesctstss +: . 

that this premium product consistently  “*"**** erriers. in LING COnPAaY } B L. G. "DOC" HALL joined Com- 
measures right up to their baking skill. \ ore tora sechaa 4 benuoee 1926. Me. Hall 


lives in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and is our soles represéntative 
in the Indiana-Illinois territory. 


‘a Commander-Larabee 


ILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 



















GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Crop Conditions 


Good in Northwest; 
Some Rust Noted 


Last week was favorable for grow- 
ing crops in the Northwest, and pres- 
ent conditions in the spring wheat 
area are generally good, according to 
crop reports issued by grain firms. 

Weather was almost ideal for grow- 
ing crops in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, the Peavey Elevators report 
noted. Rainfall was of a showery 
nature, with no large areas missed. 

Much of the grain is fully headed 
in South Dakota, according to the 
Peavey report, and the earliest fields 
are heading well up into North Da- 
kota. In the latest North Dakota 
areas, the best fields are in the boot. 

The Occident Elevator division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. said that 
some early fields of spring wheat, 
particularly in the southern half of 
its territory, are starting to head, 
with most of the other early fields 
in the boot stage. Winter wheat in 
the Billings territory is heading or 
in the boot stage. Some rye fields 
which looked bad before the rains 
have made a considerable comeback. 
In some fields weeds were reported 
bad. 

Meanwhile, the Peavey report 
pointed out that leaf rust had be- 
come quite prevalent in much of the 
area, and stem rust was found at 
most points in South Dakota and 
southern North Dakota. Whether or 
not rust will be a major factor in 
yield determinations cannot be fore- 
seen now, the report said, but there 
is a considerable possibility that late 
seedings of susceptible varieties will 
be hurt. There are local grasshopper 
and greenbug outbreaks also, but all 
other production factors are favorable 
at present. 

The Amber Milling Division's 
durum wheat report said that grow- 
ing conditions were perfect last week, 
with crops responding favorably. 
Many durum fields were 12 to 16 in. 
high and approaching the boot stage. 

A few reports were received ad- 
vising of rust in certain sections of 
the Northwest, especially in durum 
fields, the report said. The rust was 
not identified as 15-B. There are no 
reports of rust in the main durum 
territory. 
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Corn Millers’ Group 
Has New Address 


CHICAGO — Harry Hunter, secre- 
tary of the American Corn Millers 
Federation, Chicago, announces a new 
address for the organization. The new 
location is 173 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. The phone number re- 
mains the same—RAndolph 6-2238. 
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Wheat Situation Outlined 


As Farmers Prepare 
To Vote on Quotas 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—During this final 
week of uncertainty over wheat 
farmers’ decision on the issue of mar- 
keting quotas for the 1956 crop, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
made available last minute informa- 
tion which reveals in detail its method 
of arriving at the 76% of parity sup- 
port which will be available to co- 
eperating farmers if quotas are ap- 
proved. 

The referendum on marketing 





Millers Pleased With Baking 
Results of New Crop Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—As the 1955 hard 
winter wheat harvest moves forward, 
millers are increasingly pleased with 
the baking results of the samples 
tested from the better wheat varie- 
ties in the Southwest. Present indi- 
cations are for a crop much better 
than last year in nearly all respects. 

So far, samples have been tested 
only from an area as far north as 
central Kansas, but the results are 
encouraging enough to expect equal 
improvement in the northern sections 
which have a high percentage of 
strong wheat types. It appears that 
this year’s Kansas crop is more near- 
ly “normal” than either of the past 
two crops when extreme hot weather 
hurt the growing wheat at a critical 
time over much of the state. 

In summary, mixing time is much 
better, loaf volume excellent, color 
good, ash almost the same as last 
year. Absorption seems to be a trifle 
lower, with some greater coarseness 
of crumb texture evident in the 
samples baked so far. Average pro- 
tein of wheat samples has declined 
somewhat as harvest moved north- 
ward, but a large part of this is due 


to higher moisture content in the 
later producing areas. Also, baking 
samples are yet to come from areas 
ofnormally highest protein levels. 

Optimum mixing time is definitely 
longer on the new crop, and later 
samples have shown a better correla- 
tion between farinograph curves and 
bakery mixing time. Some of the 
early samples from Oklahoma did not 
bear out in the bakery the longer 
mixing time indicated in the labora- 
tory. With later varieties, however, 
the farinograph has proved an ac- 
curate forecaster of bakery perform- 
ance and showing a substantial in- 
crease in mixing time. 

Loaf volume continues to show up 
very well this year and is an out- 
standing characteristic of the new 
crop. Inside loaf character is more of 
a problem, and this may prove to be 
the point on which millers will be 
selecting wheats this year, although 
it is too early to have a complete 
picture as yet. 

Absorption of new crop flours from 
early samples has been running 
lower than last year, generally be- 
low 60% whereas last year it was 

(Continued on page 28) 





Wheat Receipts Spurt at K.C.; Little 
Of Desirable Milling Quality Included 


KANSAS CITY-—~An unexpected 
rush of new wheat receipts at Kan- 
sas City last week-end caused an un- 
usually sharp upturn in cash trading 
activity. Last week’s wet weather in 
much of the important harvest area 
and attractive cash price compared 
with the loan level brought the heavy 
influx of wheat to this market. 

Kansas City receipts of 1,214 cars 
were far and away the largest of the 
week-end reports from southwestern 
terminals. Enid, Okla., reported 390 
cars, Amarillo 108, Topeka 41, St. 
Joseph 33, Ft. Worth 508, Wichita 
186, Salina 72 and Hutchinson 90. 
The Monday arrivals at Kansas City 
consisted of very few cars for CCC 
and were mostly new wheat out of 
western Missouri and southern and 
eastern portions of Kansas. 

Very few of the cash offerings June 
20-21 at Kansas City were of varie- 


ties desirable for milling and baking 
purposes. Much of the volume was 
“tough,” containing several percen- 
tage points of moisture above the 
accepted maximum. A major quan- 
tity was of lower protein, running 
from 11 to 12%. The wheat was 
mostly of Early Triumph, Wichita 
and some Pawnee. While mills were 
not able to accept much of the early 
maturing cars for bakery flour pur- 
poses, some did indicate that the 
milling and baking qualities of the 
early varieties were running better 
than at this time in the 1954 harvest. 


More from Missouri 


Western Missouri is supplying an 
unusually heavy volume of new win- 
ter wheat to the Kansas City market 
this year. The offerings are coming 
from the area which formerly grew 
soft and red varieties now unaccep- 


table for delivery on the hard winter 
future at Kansas City. Elevator in- 
terests were the main buyers of this 
wheat here. 

With the acceptable milling wheats 
not yet ready to harvest in northern 
and western Kansas, it is difficult to 
indicate what quality will result in 
the heaviest producing state. Yet, 
hopes are high based upon late rains 
which have aided the crop to a come- 
back in areas of western Kansas, 
where mills have been known to draw 
their supplies. Reports on yields vary 
greatly with many of the best re- 
ports running 15 to 20 bu. to the 
acre. 

With very little topside wheat of- 
fered at Kansas City, cash premi- 
ums for quality wheat held fairly 
steady while ordinary and low end 
premiums took a beating. 


quotas will take place June 25. If 
quotas are approved, the minimum 
national average support in the 36- 
state commercial wheat area will be 
$1.81 bu., reflecting 76% of the 
“transitional” parity of $2.38 bu. If 
quotas aren’t approved, support avail- 
able for those who comply with acre- 
age allotments will, under present 
law, be at 50% of parity. 

Under the present farm law, with 
its flexible scale of supports for basic 
commodities, the level of support 
available in any year is determined 
by the relationship of the total sup- 
ply of a crop to the normal supply. 
For 1956-crop wheat, the variable 
range is 75 to 90% of parity. 


Wheat Set-Aside 


Last year Congress amended the 
farm law to provide set-asides of cer- 
tain commodities from total supply 
calculations, and in the case of wheat 
this set-aside amounted to an original 
figure of 500 million bushels. 

The basic elements used by USDA 
in reaching its 76% of parity sup- 
port decision, along with other in- 
formation, are covered in the story 
on page 16 on ‘the wheat supply 
situation. 

In connection with the total sup- 
ply situation, it may be noted that 
USDA has deducted 375 million 
bushels as the anticipated quantity 
remaining in the original 500-million- 
bushel set-aside, clearly indicating 
that the maximum wheat exports 
stimulated by provisions of Public 
Law 480 for a two-year period will 
amount to 125 million bushels. 

The announcement by USDA on 
the details of the 1956 wheat pro- 
gram completes its final explanation 
of the wheat support alternatives for 
farmers taking part in this week’s 
referendum. 

USDA is taking a cold neutral posi- 
tion on the referendum, leaving it up 
to the opposing forces to battle it out 
for farmers’ votes. 


Approval in Northwest 
Late advices reaching The North- 
western Miller here from field rep- 
resentatives of the Farmers Union 
disclose confidence that they will 
carry the referendum in the north- 
west states, where their strength is 
(Continued on page 16) 





FARMERS STIMULATED 
BY SIMULATED ACTION 


WASHINGTON —A part of the 
mock hydrogen bomb attack last 
week was a simulated message to the 
effect that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on most major 
crops had been dropped and that the 
wheat marketing quota referendum 
among farmers had been canceled. 
However, through misunderstanding 
or errors in transmission of the state- 
ment from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, many farmers got the impres- 
sion that the message was the real 
thing, and protests poured in from 
aroused farmers. After some delay, 
officials got out an explanation that 
the message was only a part of the 
Operation Alert Exercise and that it 
was a simulated action to show the 
type of action which might be taken 
in event of a real bomb attack. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
barter contracts having an export 
value of about $43 million were ne- 
gotiated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in May. These contracts pro- 
vide for the acceptance of strategic 
and other materials in exchange for 
CCC-owned agricultural commodities. 
The cumulative total of barter con- 
tracts for the 11 months from July 
1, 1954, through May 31, 1955, is 
almost $255 million, the report adds. 

The value of agricultural com- 
modities delivered to barter contrac- 
tors in May reached $18,310,000, or 
well over two times the July, 1954- 
April, 1955 monthly average of $8,- 
218,000. Deliveries of strategic and 
other materials in May increased 
to $13,542,000 as compared with the 
monthly average of $5,335,000. 

Deliveries against negotiated barter 
contracts in the July, 1954-May, 1955 
period total $100,492,000 for agricul- 
tural commodities and $66,894,000 for 
materials. The difference in rate of 
delivery is covered by irrevocable let- 
ters of credit in favor of CCC and 
represents increased efforts of the 
department to expedite agricultural 
exports as much as possible. USDA 
spokesmen pointed out that deliveries 
must necessarily follow contract ne- 
gotiations, and deliveries to date rep- 
resent an orderly fulfillment of con- 
tracts. 

CCC-owned agricultural commodi- 
ties delivered to contractors in the 
period July, 1954-May, 1955 included 
38,779,000 bu. wheat, 3,310,000 bu. 
corn, 12,000 bu. flaxseed, 2,771,000 bu. 
grain sorghums, 4,927,000 bu. barley, 
519,000 bu. oats and 77,000 bu. rye. 

Main area destinations for agricul- 
tural commodities exported under the 
barter program in the period covered 
by the report have been Europe, 
Asia and South America. Twenty- 
four countries so far have received 
agricultural commodities through 
barter, including Austria, Belgium, 





Israel Allocation 
Increased; Peru 


Dates Extended 


WASHINGTON — A supplemental 
agreement, under Public Law 480, 
between the U.S. and Israel, provid- 
ing for the sale of wheat and feed 
grains in exchange for Israeli pounds 
has been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The value of the new allocation is 
set at $3.6 million, a figure which 
includes transportation costs. In- 
volved are about 22,000 metric tons 
wheat and 40,000 tons feed grains. 
The agreement is additional to the 
original deal with Israel, made at the 
end of last April, for the sale of 
wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, butter, 
feed grains and cottonseed oil valued 
at $8.3 million. 

The grain will help Israel in meet- 
ing the emergency created by drouth 
and crop failures. 

USDA also announces that the 
contracting and delivery periods in 
connection with the purchase of 
wheat and wheat flour by Peru have 
been extended. The contracting 
period final date is now July 15 in- 
stead of June 15 and the final date 
of delivery Aug. 31 instead of July 
31. All other terms and conditions 


remain unchanged. 
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Value of U.S. Barter Deals 
Climbs to $255 Million 


Denmark, Germany, Greece, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Israel, India, Formosa, Japan, Korea, 
Colombia and Peru. Under the broad- 
ened barter program, a contractor is 
free to export agricultural commodi- 
ties acquired to any friendly country. 


Georgene Barte Named 


WFI Representative 


CHICAGO—Georgene Barte will 
represent the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, as a field home economist 
in the northeast area of the US. 
Miss Barte was graduated from the 
University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, and received her master of 
science degree from Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. She has taught home 
economics at both the University of 
New Mexico and Iowa State College. 





Criticism of U.S. Wheat Sparks Plan 
On International Grain Standards 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — A com- 
mittee to study the feasibility of in- 
ternational grain standards was or- 
ganized following the Third Inter- 
national Bread Conference at Ham- 
burg early in June, Dr. A. M. Schle- 
huber to'd the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation at its annual 
meeting June 9. Dr. Schlehuber, who 
is a plant breeder and professor at 
Oklahoma A&M College, returned re- 
cently from a European trip which 
included visits to several countries 
as well as attendance at the Bread 
Congress. 

The day after the congress closed, 
leaders from several European cottn- 
tries met to discuss the problem of 
grain standards. The committee was 
formed to make proposals for inter- 
national standards which would in- 
clude something indicative of the 
gluten quality of wheat as well as 
revised rates covering the amount of 
dust, cracked grain and foreign ma- 
terial permitted. 

Dr. Schlehuber told the Oklahoma 
group that he heard repeated criti- 
cism in Europe of U.S. grain stand- 
ards. Buyers in foreign countries, he 
said, complain about the strength of 
US. wheat, its quality variations and 
its dustiness. The speaker attributed 
these characteristics primarily to 
wheat mixing to grade at port ele- 
vators, rather than to any intrinsic 
deficiency in the country-run wheat 
of this country. He said that Okla- 
homa wheat quality, as it comes from 
the farms, would be mostly satisfac- 
tory to European buyers. 

More than 1,500 people attended 
the Third International Bread Con- 
gress, the speaker reported. He pre- 
sented a paper in the section of the 
program devoted to grain standards 
and wheat breeding. Prior to the con- 
ference he visited Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Netherlands and England. Dr. Schle- 
huber said that he found Italy in 
dire need of durum wheat and said 
that the quality of bread eaten by 
the mass of the Italian people was 
poor. 

At Munich, Germany, he attended 
the National Crop Improvement 
Assn. meeting and visited several pri- 
vate breeders. Grain varieties in Ger- 
many are controlled by the govern- 
ment, which makes the original 
crosses and then sells the third or 
fourth generation seed to commer- 
cial establishments which complete 
the job of production and distribu- 
tion. Whenever a company releases 
a new variety, it collects a royalty 
forever on that variety and 10% of 
this royalty goes to the plant breeder 
as long as the variety is produced. 
He found the principal emphasis 
placed on yields and said that qual- 
ity was only incidental in the breed- 
ing program. Germany imports most- 
ly strong Manitoba wheats and was 
very critical of U.S. wheat quality 





from the standpoint of strength. 


In Sweden, Dr. Schlehuber found 
that private plant breeders are do- 
ing most of the work. Again, em- 
phasis was on yield and a margin of 
even 3% was of great importance. 
However, he found no planned attack 
on hazards such as disease, insects 
and extremes of weather. Elaborate 
studies are being made in Sweden to 
determine just what goes on inside a 
wheat plant. At Svalof, there is a 
Department of Chromosome Study 
in the Division of Cytology, staffed 
with three scientists with doctors’ 
degrees, four candidates for degrees 
and five or ten assistants who do lit- 
tle but examine microscopic slides 
and do fundamental basic research. 


(Continued on page 28) 





INTERNATIONAL BREAD 
CONGRESS 


HAMBURG—The 8rd International 
Bread Congress held in Hamburg, 
Germany, at the beginning of June 
was attended by 1,531 millers, bakers 
and scientists from 33 countries. 
Strong American, Canadian and 
British representations joined in the 
proceedings and Russia sent a party 
of eight. The congress heard 80 
papers, delivered in three groups, 
during the three day sessions. Sum- 
maries of papers on milling subjects 
will appear in the milling production 
section of The Northwestern Miller 
for July 12. 
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Tariff Hearings 
Reveal Views 
On Rye Imports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings on imposition of import 
quotas on rye were held here last 
week. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has recommended a level of 3.3 
million bushels for the crop year 
starting July 1, 1955. 


Appearing for opposition to these 
types of controls were representatives 
of Cargill, Inc., who made no formal 
statement but merely held the fran- 
chise for the private free trade speak- 
ing generally in opposition to these 
artificial barriers to international 
trade. 

Reflecting the interests of the U.S. 
producers of rye, Roy F. Hendrickson, 
executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
charged that the import quota pro- 
posed by the USDA was unduly gener- 
ous and asked that an import quota 
of 1.65 million bushels be authorized. 

Arguments pro and con quota re- 
strictions followed the old familiar 
pattern and the Tariff Commission 
ruling and judgment is seen bound 
within a narrow pattern wherein it 
must virtually accept the USDA pro- 
posal or leap over the traces and set 
its own ruling—an unlikely condition. 

Without Cargill’s appearance the 
case would have gone by default as 
no other dissenters appeared for the 
grain trade or for free international 
trading. It must be noted in passing 
that since Canada is the largest U.S. 
customer, all of these restrictions on 
Canadian business within the U.S. are 
defined as a slap in the face—hardly 
a constructive sales approach. 


Mr. Hendrickson asked the commis- 
sion to impose even deeper cuts in the 
import quantity even though trade 
experience indicates that in the past 
that U.S. types of rye are hardly 
merchantable crops. Nevertheless, 
they are significant politically. Pos- 
sibly the rye producer, numerically 
small, may find that the International 
Wheat Agreement has been pricing 
him out of the world bread grain 
market. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—The plan of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
concentrate its wheat stocks, 
launched with leaden wings, does not 
appear to have gotten off the ground 
and it is probable that it will have 
to be trundled back to the hangar 
for major overhaul and redesign. 

USDA officials say they have had 
many proposals, none of which have 
gone forward to completion in a 
major degree. 

These officials explain the defects 
of the plan in the maldistribution of 
wheat stocks about the time the pro- 
gram was formally announced. Pos- 
sibly these defects can be corrected 
when new crop wheat reaches the 
market in abundance but if the rea- 
son for failure up to this time is cor- 
rect then it might appear that the 
trade group experts missed some 
salient factors in their planning. 

The concentration of wheat stocks 
plan represents little more than an 


Cipperly 





experiment in “artificial insemina- 
tion” of the grain marketing appara- 
tus from several trade groups. For 
these trade grotips the monopoly of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
wheat trade rendered normal mar- 
ket machinery a sterile function. 
What was overlooked in this 
planned fertility, however, was the 
condition of distribution of wheat 
stocks wherein CCC owns nearly 990 
million bushels of an overall supply 
of 1,030 million bushels. Under those 
circumstances it may be seen that 
any expected normal functioning of 
exchanges of government wheat for 
free wheat was narrowed to the 
scant 40 million bushels which may 
be in the old crop free wheat market. 
With the advent of a new crop 
harvest and a probable expansion of 
free market wheat perhaps the con- 
centration experiment may take on 
new life or at least get a shot of 
(Continued on page 27) 
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M. R. Devaney 
Dies at Age 78 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. R. Devaney, 
78, retired chairman of the board 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died June 14 in a Min- 
neapolis hospital. 

Before his retirement in October 
1953, Mr. Devaney was the oldest 
living director of the milling com- 
pany and had been associated with 
the firm for 44 years. He had been 
active in the grain and milling busi- 
nesses in Minneapolis and North 
Dakota since 1902. 

Michael R. Devaney, a native of 
Boston, Mass., grew up in Waseca, 
Minn. In 1899 he went to work for 
the Great Northern railway as a 
stenographer and in 1902 joined the 
Lyon Elevator Co., Mandan, N. D. 
That firm was purchased by Russell- 
Miller in 1909. 

In the next year he became gen- 
eral manager of Russell-Miller’s Oc- 
cident elevator division. 

Elected a director of the milling 
company in 1925, Mr. Devaney was 
placed in charge of the firm’s grain 
operations in 1943. 

These included the 150 country 
elevators and other properties of the 
Occident elevator division, the Elec- 
tric Steel elevator division in Minne- 
apolis, the Occident terminal divi- 
sion at Duluth, Minn., and the Am- 
erican elevator and grain division at 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Devaney was elected board 
chairman and executive vice presi- 
dent of Russell-Miller in 1949. 

He was a former president and 
director of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., a former director of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, now the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, and president of the ex- 
change in 1944-45, 

He was a member of the Chicago 
and Duluth boards of trade and the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in addi- 
tion to the Minneapolis exchange. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club. 

Survivors include his widow, Nina 
Parker Devaney, a son, John Parker 
Devaney, and two. grandchildren, 
Michael Tuck and John Goodwin De- 
vaney, all of Minneapolis. 

He was a graduate of Blake School, 
Hopkins, Minn., and Yale University. 
Funeral services were conducted 
June 17 at St. Olaf’s Catholic Church, 
Minneapolis. 
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Cooperative Grain 
Warehouse Checks 


Planned in Kansas 


KANSAS CITY—Martin M. Kiger, 
director, Kansas State Grain Inspec- 
tion and Weighing Department and 
Donald E. Smith, director, Kansas 
City Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, commodity office, jointly an- 
nounce the signing of a memorandum 
of agreement for cooperative grain 
warehouse examination in Kansas. 

The agreement provides that the 
Kansas authority will perform ware- 
house examination activity in Kan- 
sas as it presently functions, and 
will make available the results of its 
examinations to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. on a share-the-cost ar- 
rangement. Both officials look upon 
these arrangements as a substantial 
improvement over present operations 
where both agencies are engaged in 
similar effort. Considerable monetary 
savings to over-all government are 
anticipated from this cooperative 
plan as well as a reduction in the 
number of examination visits to in- 
dividual warehouses, both officials 
said. 

It is expected that this agreement 
will be implemented at an early date 
after harvest. 

The Kansas City CSS commodity 
office (CCC) has negotiated similar 
agreements in this area with the 
states of Nebraska and Wyoming. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. A. Mactier Details 


New Appointments 


OMAHA, NEB.—J. Allan Mactier, 
president of Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, has announced 
the appointment of Joseph Weaver, 
Jr., as advertising manager and di- 
rector of public relations, and Gould 
Flagg, Jr., as marketing manager. 

Mr. Weaver was formerly sales 
manager of the Duncan Hines Mixes 
Division and Mr. Flagg was adver- 
tising manager. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Mac- 
tier said that advertising for Dun- 
can Hines products and public rela- 
tions will be supervised by Mr. Weav- 
er, while the appointment of Mr. 
Flagg will enable more attention to 
be directed to sales planning and 
market research. The appointments, 
he added, are in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of decentralized respon- 
sibilities. In a move to bring all sales 
and advertising under one depart- 
ment, D. L. Barber recently was 
named vice president of grocery 
products sales and advertising. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Norris Buys Memphis 
Land for Elevator 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Norris 
Grain Co., Chicago, has contracted 
with the city of Memphis for purchase 
of a site on President’s Island in the 
Mississippi River for construction of 
a 300,000-bu. grain elevator. 

Purchase of 9.87 acres by Norris 
was voted at a special meeting called 
for the purpose by the Memphis and 
Shelby County Port Commission. 

The sale price was announced by 
Frank Pidgeon, commission chairman, 
as $64,066. Mr. Pidgeon said discus- 
sion and negotiations with Norris rep- 
resentatives had started about two 
years ago. 

The acreage bought for the Norris 
grain elevator fronts 353 ft. on Lake 
McKellar. Another grain elevator is 
to be erected on acreage previously 


purchased by Bartlett & Co. 
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RECOVERY NOT COMPLETE—The above maps show how June 1 prospects 
for all crops compare with last year’s. Crop reporters’ appraisals on that date 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture reflect the early season setbacks in 
the Great Plains states and in parts of the South. Nationally, these appraisals 
average somewhat below last year and below the 10-year average. Slow crop 
growth during May doubtless contributed to a wait-and-see attitude on the 
part of reporters toward crop prospects, especially since rains in many sec- 
tions came late in the month. Greatest optimism is evidenced in reports from 
east north central states where expectations were at a record high. 





Canadian Barley, 


Oats Acreages Up 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 
crop report as of June 4 shows wheat 
acreage in Canada is approximately 
11% less than in 1954, oats 3% 
greater and barley 6% greater. 

Favorable weather since the re- 
port may extend these increases but 
continuing seeding operations make 
it difficult to make an accurate esti- 
mate. 

The percentage of acreage still to 
be seeded as of June 4 was: Wheat 
3%, oats 17%, barley 18% and flax 
25%. Improved weather conditions 
have permitted farmers to make 
rapid headway with seeding opera- 
tions in all but the worst flooded 
areas. The crop outlook is generally 
favorable, the Searle report con- 
cludes. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR 
SINAI, S.D.—Work has been com- 
pleted on the new 60,000-bu. elevator 
of the Cooperative Elevator Co. of 
Sinai. Seed and feed facilities have 
also been installed. 


St. Regis Consolidates 
Chicago Sales Offices 


CHICAGO — St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that the Chicago sales of- 
fices of its various divisions have 
been consolidated, together with the 
Chicago traffic department, at a new 
location. 

The new offices are located at 18 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. The 
telephone number is FRanklin 2-5671. 

Divisions located there include 
kraft; multiwall packaging; panelyte; 
printing and publication. 





TURKEY BUYS $6 MILLION 
WORTH OF GRAIN TANKS 


KANSAS CITY—Contracts were 
signed June 16 for the sale of $6,050,- 
000 in grain storage tanks by the 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. to the gov- 
ernment of Turkey. About 11 months 
will be required to fill the order for 
21 steel elevators, of varying capac- 
ities from 6,000 to 20,000 tons each, 
plus handling equipment. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Consideration of 
revision of the federal grain stand- 
ards, for which an exploratory session 
is scheduled for next month by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
members of the trade, casts the El- 
lender bill, S-2125, in a rather im- 
portant light for both the milling and 
the grain trades. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate 
by Allen J, Ellender (D., La.), chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, would authorize the secretary 
of agriculture in loan programs for 
basic commodities to fix levels of 
price supports by difference in type, 
variety, staple quality, location and 
other factors. 

In the case of wheat, the Ellender 
proposal would provide appropriate 
discounts for varieties which the sec- 
retary determines to be unsuitable 
for milling purposes. Within that re- 
quirement the secretary would be re- 
quired to make adjustments as far 
as possible in such a manner that the 
national average support for the com- 
modity would be equal to the level of 
support available at the time. 

Millers and bakers have advocated 
that changes be made to provide that 
milling and baking qualities of wheat 








Herbert H. Johnson 


H. H. Johnson Elected 
To Head L.A. Exchange 


LOS ANGELES—Herbert H. John- 
son, manager of the flour and grain 
departments of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Los Angeles, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change. 

The new vice president is E. A. 
Huffine, president of Chas. T. Taylor 
& Co. J. A. Norwood, local manager 
for Cargill, Ine. is treasurer, while 
C. G. White was re-elected secretary. 

Appointed directors for a two-year 
term are H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Noot- 
baar & Co., Pasadena; Thomas H. 
Jones, Poultrymen’s Cooperative 
Assn. of Southern California; Frank 
Viault, Jr., California Milling Corp., 
and Arnold W. Wagner, of the Sperry 
Division of General Mills, Inc. 

The election, held June 14, was the 
42nd in the history of the exchange. 
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Lower Wheat Supports on ‘Unsuitable’ 
Varieties Proposed in Senate Bill 


be incorporated in the federal stand- 
ards as grade factors. The position of 
the grain trade has not come into the 
open on this issue as yet. 

The official position of the US. 
Department of Agriculture is that 
wheat farmers under the lure of at- 
tractive high price supports have pro- 
duced wheat from high-yielding seed 
varieties rather than producing wheat 
for better milling and baking quali- 
ties. There seems to be substance to 
these complaints, but perhaps the 
complainants overlook a major fac- 
tor in the growing of the crop—the 
weather. Trade reports indicate that 
use of high quality seed does not al- 
ways pay off in top quality yield. 


Skirting Problem 

Again this approach appears to be 
an unwillingness to attack the prob- 
lem at its focal point of infection. 
Free markets will encourage or dis- 
courage production. Free markets will 
pay premiums for quality and dis- 
count the unwanted or objectionable. 
This applies to wheat as well as other 
commodities or products. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Ellender proposal, worthy as it is*in 
its concept, can in the case of wheat 
be workable. Wheat, as a fungible 
commodity and under present federal 
grain standards, composes in the final 
mass a composite of wheat of several 
varieties. On the other hand, cotton, 
which is not commingled and can be 
clearly typed in storage, may lend 
itself to the Ellender method. 

If the Ellender bill were to be 
adopted it seems that the federal 
grain standards would have to be 
amended to conform to the changes 
which would be mandatory in the 
loan program. 

An observer might be forgiven for 
doubting that the Ellender bill can 
ride smoothly through Congress for 
commodities other than cotton. The 
whole theory of correcting loan in- 
equities by premiums and discounts 
by wheat varieties looks like a starry- 
eyed day-dream. 


What Is Undesirable 


The Ellender bill places on its 
administrator a tough discretionary 
objective when it mentions “unde- 
sirable” varieties. For many months 
soft red wheat has been under in- 
ferential attack as being a low qual- 
ity, undesirable variety which weighs 
down heavily on the price support 
loan program. 

An examination of the loan pro- 
gram surplus indicates that the big- 
gest culprit—if any wheat area or 
class of wheat may be classed as a 





FIRST NEW WHEAT HITS 
ST. LOUIS MARKET 


ST. LOUIS—Two cars of new 1955 
crop wheat were received on the 
Merchants Exchange trading floor 
June 17. Both cars graded No. 1 hard, 
test weight 61 Ib., moisture 13.5 and 
13.7. One was shipped to Service 
Grain Co. from New Baden, Clinton 
County, Ill, and the other to Lowell 
Hoit Grain Co. from Cole Milling Co. 
of Prairie de Rocher, Ill. Pete Nel- 
son of American Grain Co. acted as 
auctioneer. Highest bidder was 
Harold Vogel, vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., St. Louis, who 
paid $2.15 for both cars. 





culprit—is in the Southwest where 
more than 650 million bushels are 
now resting in sterile government 
storage account. Soft red wheat from 
the lake states and Missouri is the 
smallest account in the loan program 
stocks of Commodity Credit Corp. 
Next largest is the spring wheat 
from the northwest where CCC re- 
ports nearly 150 million bushels of 
this variety as a loan program factor. 
In the Pacific northwest about 125 
million bushels are tied up under gov- 
ernment loan, but some possible ex- 
planation of that quantity may be 
found in USDA pricing policies which 
are tied into the International Wheat 
Agreement techniques. 

Before the Ellender bill gets 
through Congress it may be that the 
nation will view a real “Donnybrook” 
between the wheat producing areas. 
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NEW MEMBERS IN 
ALLIED GROUP 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—The Michigan 
Allied Assn., at a brief business ses- 
sion during the summer outing of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. at St. 
Clair Inn June 17, approved member- 
ship applications from John W. Conn, 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; C. W. Schornstheimer, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair; 
Frank Millard, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Detroit office, and Wylie B. Mendel, 
S. George Company, Wellsburg, W. 
Va. Robert C. Thomas, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Detroit office, vice president 
of the allied group, presided in the 
absence of John O. Revord, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, Ill, presi- 
dent, who was unable to attend due 
to serious illness of Mrs. Revord. The 
association voted to send a wire of 
friendship to Mr. Revord and a gift 
of flowers to Mrs. Revord, who has 
been critically ill in St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Evanston, for several weeks. 





Michigan Millers Meet for 
Business Session and Outing 


By DON ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editurial Staff 

ST. CLAIR, MICH. — Members of 
the Michigan State Millers Assn., 
their wives and guests gathered at 
the St. Clair Inn June 17 for their 
customary summer business meeting 
and pleasure outing. Also present 
were members of the Michigan Allied 
Assn., Many accompanied by wives 
and guests, making a total attendance 
of between 75 and 100. 

A sizeable portion of the attendance 
arrived the afternoon of June 16 and 
many stayed over on June 18 to en- 
joy the beautiful vista of the St. 
Clair River and its traffic of huge 
freight steamers, pleasure craft and 
fishing skiffs. Across the river from 
the St. Clair Inn is the picturesque 
shoreline of Canada. 

The morning of June 17 was de- 
voted to business discussions, with 
C. B, Knappen, Jr., Knappen Milling 
Co., Augusta, Mich., president, as 
chairman. 

Wheat Improvement 


John W. Elling, International Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, gave the report of 
the wheat improvement committee in 
the absence of Howard S. Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., who 
could not be present. Backgrounding 
the work that is being done by the 
committee, the report pointed out 
that from 1910 to 1920, practically all 
wheats in Michigan were red wheats. 
Then Pearl, a white wheat, was in- 
troduced, and by 1930 the white 
wheat acreage increased to 50%. 
Since that time, white wheat has 
gradually increased to between 75 
and 80%. 

During 1950 and 1951, interest in 
red wheats increased and these were 
again beginning to supplant white 
wheat plantings in Michigan, endan- 
gering the mellow baking character- 
istics of Michigan grown wheats. 
Much of the white wheat arriving at 
mills was mixed with red wheat. 

Through an educational program 
sponsored by mills in local areas and 
through the extension service of 
Michigan State College, this situa- 
tion has been considerably improved, 
beth at the farm level and the coun- 
try elevator level. The encroachment 


of red wheat in Michigan has been 
arrested. 

Studies by the wheat improvement 
committee on 1954 plantings confirm 
that the three varieties of Michigan 
white wheats—Genesee, Cornell 595 
and Yorkwin—are retaining their de- 
sirable baking characteristics. Cornell 
and Genesee seem to have a slight 
edge and, because of their stiffer 
straw and loose smut resistance, 
would be preferable to Yorkwin, from 
the grower’s viewpoint. 

However, as Yorkwin has withstood 
the test of time, while both Cornell 
595 and Genesee are relative new- 
comers, it probably would not be ad- 
visable at this time to advocate York- 
win’s replacement with Cornell 595 
and Genesee completely, Mr. Elling 
concluded. 

Besides Mr. Holmes and Mr. Elling, 
the wheat improvement committee is 
composed of Lester Brenneis, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso; Leo H. Fratske, 
International Milling Co., Detroit; 
Wilbur Hanson, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale, and C. D. McKenzie, 
Jr., McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., reported on the activities of the 
traffic committee, outlining the ef- 
forts that are being made to obtain 
more uniform rail freight rates on 
wheat originating within the state. 
Numerous instances exist where rate 
differences of as much as 7¢ bu. ap- 
ply at shipping points only 10 to 14 
miles apart, he said. The millers’ ef- 
forts are being augmented by the 
Michigan Bean Assn., which suffers 
from the same freight discrimination. 

Mr, Harris remarked that a sensi- 
ble freight rate pattern for the state 
has been prepared through the joint 
efforts of the affected industries, and 
there is hope that it will receive 
favorable consideration when present- 
ed at a coming session of the Western 
Traffic Assn. 


Appraisals 

George Patchin, Patchin Apprais- 
als, Minneapolis, Minn., discussed the 
importance of flour millers’ knowing 
everything possible about the value 
of their properties based on current 
economic values. 

He pointed out that the price of 
one new 9x36” double roller mill, two 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
export sales have been reported dur- 
ing the period June 9-16 by the Min- 
neapolis office: 

2,125 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.31% prot., 
at $1.83%, in store, Duluth, Minn. 

313 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13% prot., at 
$1.79%, in store, Minneapolis. 

77 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13.12% prot., at 

in store, Duluth. 
yu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., at 

62%, in store, Duluth. 

2,000 bu. No 3 Hy. 
f.o.b. Minneapolis 

210,000 bu. No. 3 Hy 
f.o.b. Duluth 

140,000 bu. No. 3 Hy. 
f.o.b. Duluth 

219 bu. No 


white oats at 65¢, 
. white oats at 58%¢, 
white oats at 54\%¢, 


1 DNS wheat, 13% prot., at 
3%, in store, Minneapolis. 
593 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% prot., 
76%, in store, Duluth. 
$ bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13% 
in store, Duluth. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat 12% pro 
n store, Duluth. 
No. 5 amber durum, at $2.37, 
Paul 


prot., 


No $ barley at 85¢ 

Duluth 

50,000 bu No barley at 85%¢, f.o.b 
Duluth 

100.0 


00 0 bu No 
Duluth 


barley at 86¢ f.o.b. 
2,538,096 b 
Duluth 
7,541 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% 
t $1.75%, in store, Duluth. 
€ No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., at 
Duluth. 
2 DNS wheat, 14.5% 
in store, Minneapolis 
No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% 
‘ Duluth 
1 DHW wheat, 12.49% 
at $1.83%, in store, Minneapolis. 
125 bu No. 2 hard amber 
$2.18%, in store, Minneapolis. 


Cumulative export sales during the 
period June 10 through June 16 to- 
taled as follows: 23,968 bu. wheat; 
3,098,096 bu. barley, and 352,000 bu. 
oats. 


3 barley at 86¢, f.o.b. 


prot., 


prot., 
prot., at 
prot., 


durum at 
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CHICAGO EXPORT SALES 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Office an- 
nounced its export sales for the 5-day 
period ending June 14 were as fol- 
lows: 573,175 bu. corn and 772,615 
bu. wheat. 


Domestic Sales, 


Exchanges 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
domestic sales and exchanges have 
been reported during the period June 
9 through June 16 by the Minne- 
apolis office: 


1 DHW wheat, 11% prot., 
in store, Superior, Wis.; 
DHW wheat, 11% prot., 
purchased at $2.49%, in store, Superior 

245 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.31% prot., 
sold at $2.78%, in store, Duluth; 245 bu. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59%, in store, Duluth 

128 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% prot., 
sold at $2.71%, in store, Duluth; 128 bu. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59%, in store, Duluth. 

1.573 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12.49 
sold at $2.63%, in store, Duluth; 1,573 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13% prot., purchased at 
$2.65%, in store, St. Paul. 

525 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12.4% 
sold at $2.62%, in store, Duluth; 525 
No. 5 amber durum, purchased at $3.35, 
store, St. Paul. 

58 bu. No. 2 
sold at $2.72%, 


DNS wheat, 13.5% 
in store, Duluth; 58 bu. No 
1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.60%, in store, Duluth 

11,950 bu. No. 1 DHN wheat, 10% prot., 
sold at $2.50%, in store, Duluth; 11,950 bu. 
No. 1 DNS wheat, 10.5% prot., purchased at 
$2.50%, in store, Duluth 

65,293 bu. No. 1 soft white 
at $2, in store, Superior. 

25 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% prot., 
sold at $2.71%, in store, Duluth; 25 bu. 
No .W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
2.59%, , Duluth. 

13,686 bu. N 1 DHW wheat, 10.35% 
prot., sold at $2.51%, in store, Duluth; 13,- 
686 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11% prot., pur- 
chased at $2.51%, in store, Duluth 

11,460 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 10.5% prot., 
sold at $2.515%, in store, Duluth; 11,460 bu. 
No. 1 DNS wheat, 11% prot., purchased at 
$2.51%, in store, Duluth. 

147,780 bu No. 3 DNS 


wheat, sold 


wheat, 15.06% 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





prot., sold at $2.81%, in store, Superior; 
147,780 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12% prot., 
purchased at $2.56%, in store, Superior. 

125.bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 12.49% prot., 
sold at $2.62%, in store, Minneapolis; 125 
bu. No. 2 hard amber durum, purchased at 
$3.90, in store, Minneapolis. 

783 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.7% prot., 
sold at $2.73%, in store, Minneapolis. 

434 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 12% prot., 
sold at $2.53%, in store, Minneapolis. 

1,217 bu. No, 1 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
purchased at $2.83%, in store, Minneapolis. 


Total domestic sales during the pe- 
riod from June 10 through June 16 
were as follows: 147,018 bu. wheat; 
181,609 bu. corn; 118,496 bu. barley; 
7,934 bu. oats; 18696 bu. rye; 130,- 
054 bu. flax. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO DOMESTIC SALES 

CHICAGO—The following domestic 
sales have been reported by the Chi- 
cago office for the period June 8 
through June 14: 641,960 bu. corn; 
61,501 bu. wheat; 53.387 bu. oats; 4,- 
237 bu. rye, and 27,181 bu. barley. 
Of the total reported, 176,010 bu. 
corn and 7,798 bu. oats were sold 
from bin sites. 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS Bids were re- 
ceived here by the Commodity Office 
June 20 on 2 million bushels of U.S. 
Grade No. 2 yellow corn located here 
to be used for export. Also, bids were 
received on June 21 for 700,000 bu. 
light weight test wheat for export. 
On June 22 bids will be opened for 
500,000 bu. flaxseed for unrestricted 
use, half of it in store at Minne- 
apolis and the other half at Duluth, 
Minn. 

v ¥ 


CHICAGO — The Commodity Of- 
fice here has announced that it will 
make available for sale, preferably 
at point of origin, soybeans it ac- 
quires in satisfaction of the 1954 
loans. Beans will be sold at the mar- 
ket price. 

v ¥ 


Rotating Wheat Stocks 


DALLAS — The Dallas office has 
started selling under the new rota- 
tion and consolidation program gov- 
ernment-owned wheat now in coun- 


P. Norman Ness 


GRAIN HEAD—P. Norman Ness, 
vice president, director and former 
assistant manager of the grain de- 
partment of the International Milling 
Company, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of all grain opera- 
tions for the company in succession 
to the late Percy B. Hicks. Mr. Ness 
entered the service of the company 
as a stenographer in 1928 and trans- 
ferred to the grain department in 
1935. He was appointed assistant 
grain manager in 1945. In 1954, he 
became a vice president and in Janu- 
ary of this year was elected a direc- 
tor. 





try storage. Offsetting purchases are 
being made of wheat stored in ter- 
minal and port elevators. Some 69,- 
000 bu. No. 1 ordinary hard winter 
wheat have been purchased by the 
Dallas office and a like amount sold 
by the Kansas City office. In addition, 
the Dallas office has bought and sold 
around 52,000 bu. No. 2 soft red 
winter wheat. 


King Midas’ Chicago 
Office Moving Soon 


CHICAGO—The Chicago sales of- 
fice of King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, will be moved July 1 to a 
new address at 9560 Soreng Ave., 
Schiller Park, Ill. The office has been 
at 520 North Michigan Ave. 
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Minnesota Millers 
Get on the Ball 


WINONA, MINN. — “If you want 
to be a successful miller, you've got 
to be on the ball.” With these words 
Michael Goergen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, set the keynote for the 
annual meeting of the Elbow Bend 
Golf Assn., unofficial and purely recre- 
ational organization of the spring 
wheat millers of Minnesota. 

Venue was again the Country Club 
at Winona and the event, held June 
14, was the fourteenth in the series, 
with the Bay State Milling Co. acting 
as hosts. On hand to greet the visitors 
was Frank J. Allen, Sr., now retired 
from Bay State and former president 
of the Millers National Federation. 
Besides golf the gathering spent some 
time in reminiscence in which several 
of the visitors, including Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Ed- 
win C. Colton, Colton Economic Serv- 
ice, Inc., joined Mr. Allen and George 
E. Kelly, Bay State. 

Acting for the host company were 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Goergen assisted 
by other members of the company’s 
staff. 

Golf was played in ideal conditions 
with the first prize going to Mark 
Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., with a net of 74. Second prize 
winner was Dean Cobb, W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., and the third Malcolm B. 
McDonald, International Milling Co. 
Also among the leaders were Louis 
Back, La Grange Mills, Paul Peter- 
sen, International, G. L. Van Lanen, 
Hubbard Milling Co., W. M. Steinke, 
Russell-Miller, Bruce Cruzen, Pills- 
bury and Roger Blessing, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

The final event of the day was a 
dinner presided over by Mr. Kelly and 
the presentation of golf prizes was 
in the hands of Nels G. Anderson, 
Bay State. Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Milling Co., expressing the 
thanks of the visitors for the hos- 
pitality extended to them, paid a 
tribute to the careful planning which 
had helped make the annual event 
such a success. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SELKIRK NOT GERMINATING 

TORONTO—Selkirk wheat, ac- 
claimed in Canada because of its 
rust-resistant qualities, is causing 
concern among farmers because it is 
not germinating satisfactorily. The 
wheat was produced last year under 
adverse weather conditions and the 
seed contained a high amount of 
moisture. 





GOLF OUTING—The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Elbow Bend Golf Assn., at Winona, Minn., June 14, was 
held in ideal conditions with the hospitality of the host 
firm, Bay State Milling Co., contributing to the success 
of the occasion. Pictured (left) are Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Milling Co., and Paul Petersen, International 


a oe “apt e 


Milling Co., examining the golfing scores. In the center, 
Dean Mock, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Frank C. Blodgett, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., watch the start of a foursome. 
On the right Mark Heffelfinger, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., demonstrates the style that put him into first place 
in the tournament. 
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Despite the annual wait for defi- 
nite new crop prices to develop, a 
fair amount of flour was booked last 
week, particularly in the Southwest. 

Users of hard winter wheat flour 
purchased the equivalent of 84% of 
mill capacity, compared with 73% 
the previous week. This rate of pur- 
chasing, confined to prompt and 
nearby shipment, is an indication of 
the low level to which contracts have 
been allowed to dwindle while wait- 
ing new crop buying opportunities. 

Scattered offerings on a new crop 
basis were reported—some at sub- 
stantial discounts from present levels 
—but no forward booking was indi- 
cated. For the most part, buyers and 
sellers alike are waiting to learn the 
outcome of the referendum on mar- 
keting quotas on June 25 which will 
have an important bearing on the 
direction of prices. 

Strong millfeed markets helped to 
reduce flour prices for spot shipment, 
and some pressure on cash wheat 
started to develop at Kansas City 
late in the week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills, also 
mostly for nearby shipment, aver- 
aged 42% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 92% the week before. In 
the central states sales averaged 30 
to 35% of capacity. Buying was light 
on the West Coast as well. 

Export markets were quiet, and 
family flour business also was re- 
stricted. 

U.S. flour production averaged 89% 
of capacity, compared with 91% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. 
Operations were slightly larger in 
the Northwest, unchanged in the 
Southwest and lower at Buffalo and 
in.the central and southeastern states. 
(See table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills fell back to 42% 
of capacity last week from the 92% 
average recorded the week before. A 
year ago sales averaged 45% in the 
comparable week. 

Buying was all for nearby as bak- 
ers took fill-in lots, largely on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Some 
buyers have fair amounts contracted 
ahead—through June or up to mid- 
July—but others are buying and or- 
dering spot shipment as they have 


allowed their contract balances to 
disappear. 
With a number of uncertainties 


surrounding the direction of wheat 
prices, buyers found little encourage- 
ment to buy larger amounts. Varying 
crop news from the Southwest, plus 
the uncertain outcome of the wheat 
marketing quota referendum sched- 
uled June 25, prevent accurate ap- 
praisal of price trends. 

Meanwhile, cash wheat values at 
Minneapolis held firm as receipts re- 
mained light. A strong surge in mill- 
feed prices permitted lower flour quo- 
tations. 

Family flour business was routine, 
with shipments termed fair. While 
operations of mills were increased at 
Minneapolis, shipments showed a de- 
cline from the previous week. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills, 
including the Northwest and Buffalo, 
averaged 89% of capacity, compared 
with 98% the week before. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Good Nearby Business 
Boosts Southwestern 
Flour Sales Volume 


averaged 104% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 94% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 86% of capacity, compared with 
85% the week before and 92% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 17, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.52@6.62, 
short patent $6.62@6.72, high gluten 
$7.17@7.27, first clear $5.66@6.32, 
whole wheat $6.52@6.62, family $7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: New crop sales of 
hard winter wheat flour have not 
developed in any important degree 
despite a return of flour price levels 
to a basis nearly comparable with 
a year ago. Bookings for prompt and 
nearby are in good volume, however, 
as more flour users come to the end 
of their stocks. Few are willing to 
take on more than a few days needs, 
and only an occasional 30 to 45 day 
sale is being made. 


Volume last week averaged 84% 
of capacity, a high figure in view of 
the type of business being done. In 
the previous week sales averaged 
73%, and a year ago they were 64 
percent. 


Steady price - date - of - shipment 
business prevailed last week, with 
volume fully equal to the preceding 
period for most mills. Only a scat- 
tered few buyers took anything up 
to the end of June, most refusing 
even to go that far. Family trade 
was light and consisted only of spot 
shipments, and price showed com- 
parative firmness. 

No one was pressing millers to 
take on any new crop business, and 
millers were not quoting anything 
generally for the coming months. 
With so many uncertainties resulting 
from the small crop, wet harvest, 
high cash premiums and the like, 
there is no real basis for judging 


what the new year might bring in 
the way of wheat values. Further- 
more, spot prices last week were 
based on millfeed values which were 
the highest for some time and on 
a shorts price that was historically 
out of line with many competing feed 
ingredients. This, in itself, would rep- 
resent about 18¢ a sack compared 
with flour figured on futures mill- 
feed prices. 

Export business remained very 
dull. Clears were easy as a result, 
particularly the high ash types. Bak- 
ery clears were relatively scarce and 
held up fairly well. Industrial buyers 
appeared to be covered after some 
fairly adequate recent bookings. 

Although virtually all business 
was of the spot variety, mills man- 
aged to keep a fair degree of run- 
ning time for this season of the 
year. 


Prices of bakery flours averaged 
about 15¢ lower than a week ago, 
with family quotations unchanged to 
5¢ lower. The decline reflected strong 
millfeed prices and weakening of 
wheat prices as the harvest pro- 
gressed. 


Quotations June 17, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.90, 
standard 95% patent $5.75@5.80, 
straight $5.70@5.75; established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7.50; 
first clears $4.85@5.20, second clears 
$4.60@4.65, 1% ash or higher clears 
$4.15 @4.35. 

Texas: Flour buyers are still hold- 
ing off on purchases for forward de- 
livery, and the only business for the 
past week was for spot shipment, 
which amounted to around 20 to 25% 
of capacity. Running time remains at 
three to four days. Prices were about 
10¢ lower on family flour, 25¢ off on 
bakers and 15¢ lower on clears. Quo- 
tations June 17: 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.80@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.15@ 
6.25; first clears, unenriched, $5.05@ 
5.15, delivered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: A sharp decline in 
flour prices induced several large in- 
dependents to enter the flour market 
here last week. But bookings were 
entirely for 30 to 45 days. The rest 
of the trade continued to hold off, 
waiting for the new harvest to exert 

(Continued on page 22) 





Both Sales and Shipments of Durum 
Blends Quiet; Prices Fall Back 


Activity in blended durum prod- 
ucts was light last week, with ship- 
ping directions slipping after a fair 
pickup the previous week and sales 
remaining very light. 

Most manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products are getting 
ready for vacation shutdowns in July, 
and as a result their requirements 
for blended granulars and other sup- 
plies are light. A further decrease in 
shipping directions is anticipated for 
next week. Sales last week included 
only a few scattered cars. 

The durum wheat market at Min- 
neapolis slipped up to 25¢ bu. in some 
categories as receipts remained light 
and demand dwindled even more. 
The top of the range for durum 
wheat fell back to $3.75 bu., at Min- 
neapolis. Granular blends, 25-75%, 
were quoted at $6.75@6.90 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Crop news is generally favorable, 
although there were reports of some 
rust in North Dakota. This was 
termed not unusual by crop observ- 
ers, who pointed out that weather 
developments will determine whether 


or not damage to the wheat crop 
will occur. 

Operations averaged only 78% of 
capacity, with two plants down last 
week. Production the week before 
averaged 97% of capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 17 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
WEETECCRI Tor rot eee $3.65 @3.80 
3.60@3.75 
. 3.55 @3.70 





Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 13-17 ....... 168,500 131,671 78 
Previous week .... 168,500 *163,585 97 
VORP GOP ocaccctcé 168,500 166,253 99 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-June 17, 1955........ 7,672,509 
July 1, 1953-June 18, 1954........ 8,184,437 


*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Settle 
Down After Brisk 
Round of Activity 


Millfeed markets simmered down 
somewhat after a brisk period of 
trading which saw prices of standard 
middlings jump several dollars and 
other types move up moderately as 
well. A revival of formula feed busi- 
ness, coupled with lighter flour mill 
operations, brought on the millfeed 
surge. Some leveling off was indi- 
cated early this week. 

Formula feed business continued to 
show improvement in the Northwest, 
and sales were equal to or better 
than in the previous week. 

Good demand for swine feeds, both 
hog concentrates and starter feeds, 
remains an important factor in the 
sales picture. With hog prices higher 
than they have been in several 
months, raisers are encouraged to do 
a good job of feeding. Also, the con- 
tinuation of starter feed sales indi- 
cates a spreading out of the farrow- 
ing season, a trend which has been 
developing recently in the hog busi- 
ness. 

Some late chick starter business 
was noted, although the bulk of poul- 
try feed sales is in grower feeds. 
Laying feed buying is holding about 
steady. Turkey feed business con- 
tinues to expand. 

Operations were stepped up at 
major manufacturing plants serving 
the area. Advancing prices also prob- 
ably encouraged heavier buying by 
dealers. 

Volume of formula feed mills in the 
Southwest held up well last week. 
Some mills reported a moderate dip 
in sales compared with the previous 
period while others estimated that 
tonnage was slightly better. Alto- 
gether the average seemed to be 
about the same. 

Except for the slowness of dairy 
feeds, all lines seemed to show at 
least some sales vigor. The most 
marked characteristic of the current 
business, however, is a relatively good 
demand for chick feeds for this time 
of year. Apparently many farmers are 
willing to take a chance now on high- 
er egg prices next year, whereas they 
were unwilling to do so a month or 
two ago. Anyway, a late chick feed 
business is quite evident in this area, 
and current volume is running much 
better than a year ago in this de- 
partment. 

Some feed manufacturers also note 
an improvement in growing feed sales, 
indicative of a more optimistic atti- 
tude toward the future on the part of 
farm flock owners. Egg feed sales are 
only fair so far, however. 

Seasonally, turkey feed business 
continues to grow, and many firms 
engaged in this type of business are 
looking forward to a good season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,922 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,165 in 
the previous week and 46,965 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,422,283 tons as compared with 
2,304,141 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR FIRE 








BELOIT, KANSAS—A grain ele- 
vator and 11,000 bu. of wheat be- 
longing to Bob Thierolf of Beloit, 
Kansas, were destroyed in a fire here. 
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Wheat . prices headed downward 
near the close of the week ending 
June 20, with trade marked by a 
number of uncertainties in the crop 
and harvesting picture. After hold- 
ing firm for several days of the early 
harvest period, cash wheat started 
to slide at Kansas City this week 
as receipts were stepped up mate- 
rially. Earlier in the period harvest- 
ing was delayed by rains, and many 
of the receipts are showing high 
moisture content, a factor which 
limits eligibility for loan support. 
Meanwhile, the soft winter wheat 
crop is maturing rapidly, and both 
Chicago and St. Louis received cars 
of new wheat during the week. Some 
observers thought that the possible 
simultaneous heavy movement from 
both the hard and soft winter wheat 
areas would put unusual pressure on 
futures, which turned down as hedg- 
ing pressure developed at Kansas 
City. Cash wheat at Minneapolis was 
stable as receipts remained limited. 
Market attention is focused on the 
wheat quota referendum June 25, the 
outcome of which will have an im- 
portant effect on future price trends. 
Futures were off 2%@5%¢ bu. in 
the week ending June 20, with the 
biggest loss shown by July at Kan- 
sas City. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 20 were: Chicago—July $1.97@ 
1.97%, September $1.98%@%, De- 
cember $2.00% @2.01, March $1.985% 
@%, May $1.92%@%; Minneapolis 
—July $2.33%, September $2.21%, 
December $2.17%; Kansas City — 
July $2.09% @2.10, September $2.11% 
@2.12%, December $2.11%, March 
$2.09%4. 

Supply Smaller 

Because of the smaller crop in 
prospect this year, some observers 
feel that prices will have to hold 
near or above the loan level to as- 
sure adequate market supplies. How- 
ever, the trend is difficult to ap- 
praise as the harvest pattern de- 
velops in the winter wheat area. Crop 
conditions are ideal in the spring 
wheat territory, and although rust 
is showing up in the area the key 
to possible damage lies in weather 
in the next several weeks. 

The minimum national average 
support price for the 1956-crop wheat 
will be $1.81 bu., if quotas are ap- 
proved in the referendum on June 25. 
If quotas are not approved, the 
available support level under pres- 
ent legislation will be at 50% of 
parity, or about $1.19 bu. on the 
basis of present parity estimates. 
These full support levels will be 
available in commercial wheat states 
for those who comply with their in- 
dividual farm acreage allotments. 
Support rates in the 12 non-commer- 
cial wheat states are at levels rep- 
resenting 75% of the rates for com- 
mercial areas. The minimum nation- 
al average support price for the 1955- 
crop is $2.06 bu. 


Spring Premiums Firm 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended June 16 
totaled 8 million bushels, compared 
with 7 million bushels the previous 
week and 11.4 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes for the 
week totaled 1,072 cars, of which 
422 were for CCC account. Duluth 
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Wheat Prices Head Down 
As Receipts of New Crop 
Gain; Quota Vote Awaited 


arrivals for the week totaled 1,328 
cars. 

Once again, very light open mar- 
ket offerings held cash spring wheat 
prices at Minneapolis firm. The cur- 
rent strong premiums reflect virtual 
exhaustion of “free” old crop spring 
wheat supplies. Premium ranges on 
ordinary wheat and up to 13% pro- 
tein, were unchanged, while trading 
basis on 14% protein and higher lots 
was up a cent for the week. 


On June 16, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. .l« northern 
spring wheat traded at 13@15¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price, 12% pro- 
tein at 14@22¢ over, 13% protein 
25@35¢ over, 14% protein 35@45¢ 
over, 15% protein 44@54¢ over, 16% 
protein 61@71¢ over. These ranges 
were based on 58-lb test weight. The 
average protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.28% and 
durum 12.03%. 

Bids on cash durum were reduced 
up to 20¢ bu. The market was mainly 
a nominal one, with offerings very 
light and demand extremely thin. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


EPC T LT Te Ler eee $2.46% @2.48% 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


4¢ premium 

2¢ premium 

3¢ discount 

8¢ discount 

13¢ discount 

18¢ discount 

23¢ discount 

28¢ discount 

33¢ discount 

> 38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 

Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—lc each 4% on 14 to 144% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less, 

Receipts Jump 

Receipts of new wheat swelled to 
well over 1,000 cars at Kansas City 
June 20, putting a strong damper on 
eash premiums. The milling quality 
end of the premium range, however, 
held comparatively firm in face of 
the increase in offerings. Wet harvest 
weather and market prices holding 
above the loan level brought a greater 
influx of receipts to Kansas City than 
ordinarily expected. Total decline of 
ordinary premiums amounted to 13@ 
15¢, while a gradual depression on 
the topside offerings shaved pre- 
miums only 5¢ during the week. By 
June 20 the premium for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter was 6¢ 
over July, for 12.5% protein the range 
was 13@47¢ over and for 14% it was 
15% @5l1¢ over. The basic July fu- 
ture was down about 5¢ from the 
week’s high, closing at $2.09% on 
June 20. Total receipts last week 
were 825 cars, against 638 in the pre- 
vious week and 1,995 a year ago. 
About a fourth of the receipts were 
for CCC. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 17 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
* ot * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


June 13-17, *Previous 


1955 
Northwest 638,707 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


June 14-18, June 15-19, June 16-21, 
week 1954 1953 1952 
629,088 
1,137,366 
617,223 
635,080 
292,787 


709,967 
1,203,622 
499,441 


641,054 
1,069,584 
470,559 
471,205 


297,771 


605,172 
272,087 


529,77 
208,442 





Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— - 
June 13-17, Previous June 14-18, June 15-19, June 16-21, June 17, 
1955 5) 1952 1955 


week 
Northwest 96 
Southwest 92 
Buffalo 108 
Central and 8S. E. 76 
N. Pacific Coast . 78 


Totals 90 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
279,850 


Flour 
output 
235,927 
231,137 
247,073 
206,167 


% ac- 


June 13-17 ...... 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 2 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output 
June 13-17 ..... 1,301,200 902,630 
Previous week ..1,301,200 906,22 
Year ago .......1,021,350 956,549 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 863,417 
Five-year average ° 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 
671,400 
671,400 
671,400 


Flour 
output 
476,117 

*535,080 
505,172 
471,205 


% ac- 


June 13-17 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
475,000 
475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


Flour 
output 
494,375 
617,223 
499,441 
470,559 


June 13-17 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


3,111,544 3,190,289 2,950,173 
75 75 5 


3,244,337 
75 76 
Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——— 
June 18, 

1954 

34,412,019 
58,804,938 
25,228,777 
26,860,891 
14,051,673 


1953 
77 95 
82 85 
102 121 
70 78 
82 57 


32,880,949 
61,137,163 
26,483,760 
27,234,615 
15,056,535 


162,792,922 


80 88 159,408,298 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
June 13-17 ...... 232,500 
Previous week .. 232,500 
Year ago 252,500 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
241,932 
218,526 


% ac- 


Principal interior mills in 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week 
capacity 
481,250 
481,250 
487,250 
552,000 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
396,775 

*410,562 
470,518 
417,196 


% ac- 


June 13-17 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour 
capacity output 
215,000 181,560 
215,000 187,832 
215,000 168,490 
230,000 174,771 


% ac- 


June 13-17 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


June 13-17 133,000 114,729 
Previous week .. 133,200 104,956 
Year ago 133,200 103,597 
Two years ago .. 122,000 174,771 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 17, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*—.  -———Northwest*—. -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


--Combined **—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


23,055 1,237,001 12,890 
312,695 
10,737 
12,882 


12,967 


1,170,748 
1,189,694 
1,224,526 15,725 
1,311,451 12,423 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


660,357 9,977 
10,439 
8,684 
9,710 
°,982 


524,925 45,922 2,422,283 
5 

639,824 

746,808 

722,914 ,709 489,506 

802,963 9,593 459,991 


TtAll mills. tRevised. 


493,569 


2,304,141 
501,125 


2,437,627 
2,436,946 
2,574,405 


43,608 
49.867 
45,315 





is shown in the accompanying table: 


. 1 Dark and Hard 
Yo. 2 Dark and Hard 
Yo. 3 Dark and Hard 

. 4 Dark and Hard 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
June 20 at $2.44@2.45, with a 1¢ bu. 
premium for 13% protein, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
light and demand poor in Texas, al- 
though Oklahoma demand was 
termed fair. 

Export sales of wheat were lack- 
ing out of the Pacific Northwest, but 
barley sales were heavy earlier in 
the week. Japan took several car- 
goes of Canadian wheat and some 


barley the middle of the week. Load- 
ing of wheat keeps exporters busy at 
the present time, but new bookings 
are lighter. Some wheat is moving to 
South America and India, but the 
bulk of the sales has been to Japan. 
Japan has announced that it will pur- 
chase 340,000 tons of wheat next year 
and 50-60,000 tons of barley from the 
U.S., and it is presumed the bulk of 
this will come out of the Pacific 
Northwest. Mill buying is slack, con- 
sisting of small lots, as their domes- 
tic trade is taken care of. Crop con- 
ditions are good, but moisture will 
be needed in another 10 days to two 
weeks to finish off the crop. Gener- 
ally speaking, the wheat crop of the 
Pacific Northwest is about two weeks 
later than usual. 
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ELEVATOR COLLAPSES—A huge pile of wheat and 
debris remain after the 20-tank elevators of the Fargo 
Grain Terminal collapsed June 12. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. owns the 600,000 bu. of wheat which 
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spilled out on the ground after the 800,000-bu. capacity 
plant toppled. It is estimated that salvage operations 
will take 30 days. Investigations of the collapse are under 
way. The elevators were less than a year old. 





WHEAT SITUATION 


(Continued from page 9) 





the greatest and where they can be 
expected to turn in large majorities 
which offset any defection of wheat 
farmers in other states. The Farmers 
Union strength, wherein it turns out 
the largest number of votes and also 
produces the heaviest favorable ma- 
jorities, is in the states of Montana, 
the Dakotas and Colorado. 

Kansas, with the largest number 
of eligible voters, generally has split 
about even in recent referendums 
and is not expected to change that 
habit, although it has been stated 
that Kansas farmers want a two-price 
system established for wheat. And 
some see in a referendum defeat the 
condition which would force Con- 
gress promptly to enact their pet 
proposal. At the present time the 
Senate Agriculture Committee is 
holding hearings on a bill, S. 1750, 
introduced by Sen. Frank Carlson 
(R., Kansas), which would enact a 
two-price system for the wheat crop. 

This latter is, however, a some- 
what negative factor in forecasting 
the referendum outcome which is 
more than likely to be swung by the 
actual outturn of voters eligible. In a 
small vote such as last year, the 
Farmers Union strength is the one 
big certainty, and if the discipline of 
that organization holds again this 
year, its strength in the above men- 
tioned states makes a favorable two- 
thirds vote a surety. 

In the event of an overall large 
vote in all the 36 commercial wheat 
states, the Farmers Union strength 
is diluted, but even here it is the big 
strong cohesive force which will show 
great influence all the way through 
the Great Plains states among wheat 
farmers. If the Kansas vote splits 
about evenly as in the past, the 
Farmers Union drive will win the 
day whether the referendum turnout 
is large or small, it is predicted here. 

Some intangibles which may in- 
fluence the farmer, however, cannot 
be overlooked unless one is to con- 
clude that the wheat farmers vote 
unthinkingly. 

The USDA explanation of its 


method in reaching the 76% of parity 

support level leads to some thought- 

provoking conclusions for the wheat 
r. 

USDA clearly sets forth the pros- 
pect that wheat farmers will prob- 
ably be under maximum acreage re- 
strictions and marketing quotas for 
a period of not less than 10 years 
before the wheat surplus can be re- 
duced to a point where normal sup- 
ply conditions will again be opera- 
tive. 

On July 1, 1955, USDA is using for 
estimate purposes a wheat crop car- 
ryover of more than 1 billion bushels. 
Yet with all artificial incentives such 
as PL 480, economic aid programs 
and outright emergency gift author- 
ity, it can foresee a carryover of that 
crop on July 1, 1956, of approximate- 
ly 965 million bushels. 

Examination of this potential would 
seem to merit the study of the wheat 
farmer before casting his ballot in 
this referendum. 

Advocates of favorable farmer vot- 
ing in the referendum charge that a 
defeat of the referendum would mean 
the end of the farm program. They 
allege it would mean all-around 
cheaper grain and consequently lower 
prices for all the end products of 
grain. They fail to mention, however, 
that the farmer in voting favorably 
will be making the first of a long 
series of links to forge chains of pro- 
duction restraints for a decade, un- 
less of course in later referendums 
the farmer will revolt and turn down 
the marketing quota proposal. 


World Production 

Another aspect which should in- 
fluence the thoughtful farmer is the 
world wheat production outlook. This 
has involved several governmental 
remedies, chief of which was the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, de- 
signed to assure adequate supplies at 
reasonable prices to normally import- 
ing nations. This goal has never been 
achieved as foreign nations have 
pushed domestic production to maxi- 
mum levels to assure self-sufficiency 
as far as possible, and in the past 
few years, through effective opera- 
tion of the economic aid program, 
new wheat exporting nations have 
sprung up. 


It is noteworthy that persons urg- 
ing the adoption of the marketing 
quotas fail to come forward with any 
constructive remedy for the removal 
or elimination of the wheat surplus. 
Perhaps they are taking first things 
first and hope to gain a victory in the 
referendum and then rely on an ex- 
panded program under PL 480, which 
will accelerate the export of this sur- 
plus. 


v ¥ 


Surplus Disposal Bill 

WASHINGTON — Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender (D., La.), chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, now 
has pending in the Senate a bill 
which would expand funds available 
under surplus disposal legislation. 
The measure also would put surplus 
disposal negotiations strictly under 
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A RECORD FOR BOSTON 


BOSTON—The largest single ship- 
ment of grain ever handled in the 
Port of Boston will be loaded on a 
tanker here July 1, bound for Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam. More than 500 
railroad cars will carry the grain to 
Boston. There are $50,000 bu. in the 
load, and it will be one of the few 
times in the history of ocean trans- 
portation that grain will be moved 
in the tanks of a tanker. 





the guidance of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

The Ellender bill was offered as an 
amendment to last year’s surplus dis- 
posal law, Public Law 480. 

The proposal would expand funds 
available under PL 480 from $700 
million to $1.5 billion, and it would 
place no time-table on disbursement 
except that the disbursement would 
be made as rapidly as opportunity 
presented itself. 

The Louisiana Democrat would re- 
move the State Department as a 
factor in negotiation of agreements 
made under PL 480, and the negotia- 
tions would be entirely under the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
condition may not be acceptable to 
the White House, which has consis- 
tently affirmed that in foreign na- 
tions the chief of mission is the final 
authority in government-to-govern- 
ment dealings. 

The Ellender bill, however, has 
consequential bipartisan support, 
with the backing of the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate com- 
mittee, Sen. George D. Aiken of Ver- 
mont, and his Democratic colleague, 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico. 

PL 480, broadly heralded as an in- 
strument which would break down 
the dollar shortage barrier through 
U.S. acceptance of local currencies, 
is now seen as providing little less 
than a slightly concealed gift to 
many nations since the terms of sale 
for foreign currencies run as long as 
40 years before repayment is made— 
suggesting in the minds of observers 
that the repayment may be merely 
another bookkeeping fiction for the 
historian. 


USDA Explains How 1956 
Support Rate Was Figured 


WASHINGTON—Issuing a state- 
ment in advance of the farmer ref- 
erendum June 25 on wheat market- 
ing quotas, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture last week explained some 
of the details of its 1956 wheat price 
support plans. 

Included was an explanation of 
how the support level of 76% of par- 
ity was determined. 

Following are excerpts from the 
USDA announcement: 


Wheat Supply Situation 

The farm law provides for a vari- 
able wheat price support level on 
the basis of the estimated supply of 
wheat available for the marketing 
year. For 1956-crop wheat, the vari- 
able range is from 75 to 90% of 
parity. 

The formula of the legislation pro- 
vides for determining the ‘‘normal” 
supply for the marketing year in 
question, on the basis of a year’s 
domestic use and exports plus a 20% 
allowance for reserves. If the actual 
supply exceeds this “normal” supply, 


the price support level is adjusted 
downward in accordance with the 
formula. 


An additional factor which must 
be considered in determining price 
support levels involves wheat which 
is officially “set aside’ under legis- 
lative provisions for a special reserve. 
A total of 500 million bushels has 
been set aside under these provisions. 
The amount of wheat which is still 
set aside at the beginning of the 
marketing year (July 1, 1956, for 
1956-crop wheat) is deducted from 
total supply figures before price sup- 
port levels are calculated. 


Basic Data 


The basic data and estimates upon 
which price determinations were 
made: 

The “normal” supply has been esti- 
mated for the 1956-57 marketing year 
at 1 billion 122 million bushels. This 
is based on an estimate of probable 
domestic use of 675 million bushels 
in the 1955-56 marketing year, in- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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the KEY to bakery profits... 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















UNINHIBITED PRICE - MAKING— 


How would you like to run a busi- 
ness where you could charge prices 
that did not reflect these costs: de- 
preciation of all tools, equipment and 
buildings; utility-rates and contribu- 
tions to an employee retirement plan? 
Would you like to triple your profits 
by having someone else pay the in- 
terest charges on your investment? 
If you ran a retail store, would you 
like to have the free use of the 
mails? 

A pleasant dream, you say, but no 


businessman can get away with such 
practices in the real world. 

But there is one businessman—the 
national government (the nation’s 
largest businessman)—who can and 
does regularly conduct his far-flung 
business activities in this manner. 
For example, the Military Air Trans- 
port Service does not include in its 


billing prices all the costs mentioned 
above. Seventy per cent of the so- 
called “profit” which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has shown since 


1941 would have disappeared had 
TVA had to cover interest charges. 
The government’s franking privilege 
is used by the Armed Services’ ex- 
changes 


This type of cost accounting is 
standard practice in government busi- 
ness activities. The government, of 
course, never pays taxes and usually 


omits such charges as depreciation 
and interest. 

Small wonder that a military of- 
ficial recently voiced the opinion that 
“The Army can best anyone manu- 
facturing anything. . . . I am sure 
the Army could make automobiles 


cheaper than anyone else if we took 
over General Motors.” 
If all these indirect costs were non- 


existent when the government con- 
ducted business operations, perhaps 
we would have found the key to the 
problem which has been bothersome 
from the beginning—how to get 
something for nothing. Unfortunately, 
however, these costs do not disappear 
just by ignoring them in government 
bookkeeping. Someone does pay and 
that someone is usually the taxpayer. 
—Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIFE EXPECTANCY IN- 
CREASED—Average length of life 
in the U.S., based on the experience 
in 1951, has increased to a new high 
of 68.5 years since the turn of the 
century, statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. report. 

The increases have been greatest 
at the younger ages, and diminish 
progressively with advance in age. 
For example, eleven years have been 
added to the average future life- 
time at age five, compared with a 
gain of nine years at age 20, and of 
five years at age 40. 

Even at age 65 the expectation of 
life has increased by 2.3 years during 
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the half century. As a result the 
average man reaching that age can 
now look forward to 13 additional 
years of life and the average woman 
to about 154% years. 


a 





Currently the expected age at 
death is almost 71 years for the 
average person who has survived 
infancy, and nearly 75 years for 
those who have attained age 50. 
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BRAND NAME BAKERY 








FOUR-IN-ONE ADVERTISEMENT — The advertisement above is part of 
the merchandising package developed for Picnic Month by the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc. Variations of the ads emphasize buns, as 
shown here, or bread, cake or rolls, all with the picnic theme. 


Advertising Ideas and Displays 
Developed to Push Picnic Month 


Acting on the assumption that “It 
Takes a Baker!” to make the forth- 
coming, “Picnic Month” promotion a 
grass-roots success, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
concentrating its help on aiding the 


local baker with display and adver- 
tising tie-ups. 

Included in Fleischmann’s 1955 
Picnic Plan is a specially made re- 
cording by the American Bakers As- 
sociation president E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
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who gives his fellow bakers the very 
practical reasons why it’s to their 
advantage to participate in the picnic 
promotion. During the _ recording 
(which will be played for bakers by 
Fleischmann’ representatives) Mr. 
Kelley emphasizes the desirability of 
a baker's participation in his local 
neWspaper’s picnic “supplement” and 
it is in this connection that Fleisch- 
mann offers the ads that can make 
such tie-up comparatively easy and 
inexpensive. 

As shown elsewhere on this page, 
the Fleischmann advertising contri- 
bution is a four-in-one advertisement 
that enables a baker to feature any 
one (or all) of the primary picnic 
products—bread, rolls, buns and cakes 
—by running the ad that features 
the products he wants to advertise. 
In some cases a baker may wish to 
run all four ads and in some com- 
munities bakers may wish to run an 
ad or series of ads as a cooperative 
project. 

Recognizing that picnics are ideal 
for display promotions, the Fleisch- 
mann plan also offers three different 
display ideas: one for grocery store 
multi-product tie-ups; one for mass 
displays in retail windows and one 
for tie-up displays in the windows of 
other retail outlets, such as depart- 
ment or hardware stores. 

Featured in all three suggested dis- 
plays are the striking “Picnic” pos- 
ters that are available from the 
Bakers of America Program and the 
“Sandwich Time” posters that are 
available from the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. (The latter enabling a baker 
to keep his promotion running 
straight through August—which is 
“Sandwich Time.”) 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE MIRACLE OF THE MILLS 
—It never ceases to be a miracle to 
me that so tiny a thing as a grain of 
wheat, oddly shaped, with hairs at 
one end and a crease or fold on one 
side to catch dirt, can be so ac- 
curately handled as to remove dirt, 
remove the bran coating and germ, 
and separate the inner part to be 
finely ground into pure white flour. 
Take a grain of wheat sometime and 
try to do this with your pocket knife. 
You can’t do it without numbing 
your finger muscles. Yet, in seem- 
ingly miraculous manner, our mills 
do this to countless millions of 
grains of wheat.—Frank Yost, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SANITATION—A baker at Guild- 
ford, England, has been fined £15, 
about $40 at the current rate of ex- 
change, for selling a piece of pastry 
containing a dead mouse. In his de- 
fense, the baker said he would not 
try to excuse himself by pointing out 
that in the 1870-71 Siege of Paris 
people ate mice. 
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ON THE FRINGE OF MATURITY 


LOUR millers and all who are allied with them 
F:: the breadstuffs industries are affected in 
three major ways by the recent Ford and General 
Motors labor agreements: 

First, as consumers, they will help pay the bill 
for the long list of “fringe’’ benefits, which is 
more accurately described as industrial pater- 
nalism. The bill will be presented with the next 
automobile or truck they have to buy. 

Second, as employers, the pattern of fringe 
benefits set by these labor pacts, will gradually 
but certainly seep into labor contracts. Since 
World War II labor rates and conditions have 
tended to fall into annual patterns, the first 
models of which are whittled out by the nation’s 
industrial and labor giants. Eventually these 
terms in some measure become part of all labor 
contracts. 

Third, the pact is a prominent marker on the 
road to the economic “maturity’—and perhaps 
eventual “senility’—of the American economic 
system of free enterprise. For one of the prime 
characteristics of an aging economic system is 
the gradual disappearance of warfare between 
capital and labor and the substitution therefor 
of an industrial paternalism—the “fringe” benefit. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of 
California, recently described this paternalism 
very aptly as follows: 

“There is what I call an ‘index of decadence’,” 
he said, “which has to do with the percentage of 
an employee’s income which comes in non-wage 
benefits. Please note that in Italy, which is a 
decadent country, the percentage which these non- 
wage benefits constitute of the wage payroll is 
70%. In France, which is not quite so decadent, 
the percentage is 50%. In Germany, less decadent 
than France, the percentage is 35%. What does 
such paternalism do if it becomes accepted? It 
ties an employee to an employer for all of his life. 
It puts the employer in a situation where he can 
dominate the life of the worker. But this inevit- 
ably, as American experience shows, gives rise to 
resentment over time and also gives rise to the 
concentration of all kinds of grievances against 
the employer (not just the usual grievance over 
the size of wages and the rate of work). And I 
think that some of the decadence of these coun- 
tries and some of the class ideology is tied into 
this extended paternalism. I regret to see in the 
U.S. the figure having moved in recent years from 
5% to 10%. I think it is much better to insist that 
the worker give a good day’s work, pay him a 
decent day’s wage and allow him to lead his own 
life as a free citizen.” 

The ready acceptance by the automobile man- 
agement of union demands for such “fringe” pay- 
ments is again another signpost of the maturity 
road. For many months before the automobile 
contract deadlines, it was widely predicted that 
the managers of both the factory and labor groups 
were girding for a knock-down battle on the an- 
nual wage issue. While the companies stockpiled 
new cars, labor fattened its strike funds. Then, 
with less effort than many a 2¢ compromise has 
required in the past, the negotiators agree on a 
“package” that has been estimated to be worth 
in excess of 20¢ an hour for each employee. 

Again quoting Dr. Kerr: “I sometimes think 
that the old war between capital and labor is 
coming to an end, but that a new war is coming 
which is capital plus labor against the consuming 
public.” 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABUNDANCE AND WORLD NEED 


OOD surplus along with the rest of our na- 
tional abundance, is no problem to 88 religious 
leaders, Christians and Jews who recently en- 
dorsed and supported a »olicy statement on Ameri- 
can Abundance and World Need published by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The 
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statement lays down basic moral principles for 
adjusting America’s prosperity to world poverty, 
but does not spell out details for the enactment of 
these principles. That, presumably, will be at- 
tended to by the Hon. Alexander Wiley, Wiscon- 
sin member of the U.S. Senate, and others in that 
body who had no objection to his inserting the 
whole text of the statement in the Congressional 
Record, as an appendage to Sen. Wiley’s con- 
gratulations to the signers “for their demonstra- 
tion of the application of spiritual truth to today’s 
problems.” A major portion of this ecclesiastically 
revised version of Sir Thomas More's Utopia and 
Plato’s Republic is here reproduced: 

“God has blessed the United States of America 
with abundance. A vast endowment of natural re- 
sources, brilliant achievements in science and tech- 
nology, a free society, and a dynamic economy 
have united to bring us to heights of material pro- 
ductivity never before known to mankind. Both 
our natural resources and our human skills of 
hand and brain are the gifts of God. We are His 
creatures and stewards in His vineyard. 

“The abundance which is ours and the potential 
productivity within our grasp are at once bless- 
ings to be enjoyed and a trust to be administered 
in the name of God and in the service of man- 
kind. 

“It is contrary to the will of God that islands 
of prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger, and distress. Bread for myself is 
a material concern; bread for my brother is a 
spiritual concern. 

“In a moral universe, the continued prosperity 
of one nation can only be justified by its faithful 
and courageous efforts to make comparable abun- 
dance available to all nations. 

“These basic ethical considerations point to- 
ward certain goals whicheshould be firm guides 
to national policies and programs. In the domestic 
sphere, the appropriate goals are an expanding 
peacetime economy and equitable distribution of 
the national product. These goals are fundamental 
because as a nation we cannot share what we do 
not possess. 

“In the international sphere, America’s goal 
should be greatly expanded sharing of our mate- 
rial abundance, our technical skills, and the dy- 
namic spirit of a free society. This goal must be 
pursued in a genuine spirit of international friend- 
ship and goodwill. Although our efforts should 
always be dedicated to the advancement of free 
institutions and opposed to any form of totali- 
tarianism, we must avoid making our participa- 
tion contingent upon political conformity or sub- 
servience on the part of other nations. 

“We pledge ourselves, and we call upon our 
national leaders, both in the social sciences and 
in the practical realms of business, labor, agricul- 
ture, and politics, to work together for the follow- 
ing specific policies and programs: 

“1. National economic policies designed to 
achieve and maintain full employment with full 
and efficient production both in industry and agri- 
culture. With growing population, increasing labor 
force, and mounting productivity this means not 
a level, but an annually rising gross national 
product. 

“2. Industrial wage and agricultural price 
policies which will produce a just and equitable 
distribution of consumer purchasing power 
throughout the economy. 

“3. Food and nutrition programs which will 


assure adequate and healthful diets for all Ameri- 
cans and for as many as can be reached and 
served abroad. 

“4. Expanded programs of technical assist- 
ance in the fundamental work of world economic 
and social development. 

“5. International trade and monetary policies 
designed to facilitate and expand the international 
flow of goods and services. Appropriate public aid 
should be provided to agricultural and industrial 
enterprises facing adjustments as trade barriers 
are progressively removed. 

“6. Foreign economic aid programs geared to 
meet the situations of emergency and long-time 
human need. 

“In order to minimize suspicions of nationalis- 
tic or imperialistic motivation on the part of the 
United States, to reduce international tension and 
to promote world peace, we believe the following 
three principles should be observed in all pro- 
grams of foreign trade, aid, and technical as- 
sistance: 

“(a) Complete separation of United States 
economic and technical aid from programs of mili- 
tary aid. 

“(b) Full utilization of private and non- 
governmental agencies in trade, aid, and technical 
assistance programs. 

“(c) Maximum utilization of the United Na- 
tions and specialized associated agencies. 

“In the last analysis, American policies and 
programs are determined by the will of the people. 
This is the glory of our free and democratic so- 
ciety. Therefore, our ultimate appeal is to the 
people of America. We call upon all Americans of 
moral idealism and righteous conviction to join 
us and their neighbors in an all-out crusade to 
employ the God-given abundance of America in an 
expanded program of world development, human 
progress, and international peace. (Micah iv:3-4.) 

“*And they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war anymore; but they shall sit, 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree 
and none shall make them afraid.’” 

When the way to solve the world’s vexing 
material problems is made to seem so clear and 
so simple, Sen. Wiley’s task of providing the legis- 
lative implementation surely ought not to prove 
too difficult. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOT COMPLETELY SOLD—After 15 years 
of flour and bread enrichment, a recent survey 
showed that 61.4% of the 437 housewives inter- 
viewed did not know that the term “enriched” 
as applied to white bread means that the bread 
contains added vitamins and minerals. Of that 
group 18.7% had no idea at all of the meaning of 
the term, and 42.7% thought it indicated that 
“fattening” ingredients such as butter, milk and 
sugar, had been added. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL GRAVY TRAIN 


HE American taxpayer is being asked to put 

up $35,168,000 to get the International Fi- 
nance Corp. under way. This adjunct of the Bank 
for International Development and Reconstruction 
is being formed for the purpose of making loans 
to businessmen in its various member countries— 
especially those in less developed areas. 

But the thoughtful taxpayer may wonder if 
there is not a catch in this idea. The Corporation 
is to invest in productive undertakings, in associa- 
tion with private investors and without govern- 
ment guarantee, in cases where sufficient private 
capital is not available “on reasonable terms.” 
This seems to mean that if no prudent local citi- 
zen or foreign investor thinks a particular enter- 
prise or scheme is a good investment, big-hearted 
LF.C. should take over. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Production Statisties 


Figures compiled by Canada’s Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics for the 
first quarter of the current year 
show an increase in the production 
of sugar confectionery from 15.235,- 
865 lb. to 16,405,960 lb. compared 
with the same period a year ago, but 
decreases in the production of various 
types of biscuits. 

The report indicates that the pro- 
duction of plain and fancy biscuits 
was down to 42,719,515 lb. from 43,- 
150,123 lb. and soda biscuits to 12,- 
032,699 Ib. from 12,912,161 with de- 
creases in chocolate coatings, choco- 
late confectionery and other similar 
items. 

However, ready to serve cereals 
increased slightly to 18,396,754 Ib. 
from 18,033,935 Ib. and dry macaroni 
to 21,620,067 Ib. from 19,965,008 Ib. 
Prepared cake mixes moved up to 
11,196,148 Ib. from 9,688,666 Ib., a re- 
sult of more aggressive selling and 
the activity in the market of two 
new producers. 

Baking powder output increased to 
2,565,752 lb. from 2,134,106 Ib. and 
fresh yeast to 6,221,974 lb. from 5,- 
802,902 Ib. 


Crop Failure Benefits 


Provision for payment of crop fail- 
ure benefits to farmers in western 
Canada unable to plant a crop due to 
floods is contained in a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Commons June 
14. Payments will apply to this year’s 
operations if the bill is passed this 
session. 

The new measure, which would 
amend the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, provides for payment of $2.50 
an acre for land that cannot be 
seeded or summer fallowed due to 
causes beyond the farmer’s control. 
At present PFAA makes payments 
in areas where crop yields fall be- 
low a certain level. 

The new bill is intended to meet 
wet conditions in western Canada 
where heavy rains and flooding have 
hindered sowing. It will apply to 
land which, in three of the past five 
years, was seeded or put to summer 
fallow. 

While grain growers generally ap- 
pear to be pleased with the rec- 
ommended amendment to the PFAA, 
livestock producers in the flooded 
areas are expressing bitter disap- 
pointment. There is a strong feeling 
that something should be done for 
the livestock men whose pasture and 
hay lands are under water. 

PFAA was formulated to help 
grain producers only. Farmers mar- 
keting grain contribute to the 
PFAA fund. Livestock producers do 
not. 


Stem Rust 


The first stem rust infection in 
Manitoba this year has been found 
in a field of durum wheat some 20 
miles south of Winnipeg. In addition, 
a single infection of crown rust was 
found in a field of oats. This infor- 
mation was contained in a report 
released June 14 by the Federal Plant 
Pathology Laboratory. 

The report suggests that it is like- 
ly durum wheats will develop a good 
deal of infection before they are ma- 
ture unless weather conditions be- 
come unfavorable for rust develop- 
ment. There has been no trace of 


rust located on bread wheats. About 
two thirds of the acreage sown to 
this type of wheat in Manitoba has 
been planted to the resistant vari- 
eties Selkirk and Lee. 


Crop Insurance 


Representatives studying crop in- 
surance in the three prairie prov- 
inces, met in Winnipeg June 10, for 
an informal discussion on the possi- 
ble application of crop insurance to 
the spring wheat regions of western 
Canada. Talks included the possibili- 
ties of a provincial program in any 
of the three provinces and inter-pro- 
vincial relationships with respect to 
crop insurance and related matters. 


Macaroni Progress 


Catelli Food Products, Ltd., has 
installed a new dehydrating machine, 
with a capacity of 1,000 lb. macaroni 
and spaghetti an hour, in its Mont- 
real plant. 

The demand for these products is 
increasing and the decision to install 
the machine, which cost $50,000, was 
made to meet consumer require- 


ments. The average consumption of 
spaghetti in Canada is around six 
pounds a year, a major increase over 
the amount eaten in prewar years. 
However, Canadians have a long way 
to go before they touch the Italian 
average of 60 lb. a year. 

Catelli has two other plants, one 
in St. Thomas, Ont., and another in 
Lethbridge, Alta. Production at the 
three plants is in the region of 80 
million pounds a year. 


Mill Sales 


The total value of all shipments 
of Canada’s flour milling industry in 
1953 amounted to $266,430,548, a de- 
crease of 2.9% from the $274,208,- 
040 in the preceding year, according 
to final figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Of the total value, 
shipments of flour accounted for 
$209,141,362. The value of bran, 
shorts and middlings topped $38,000,- 
000, while certain types of specially 
prepared flour and other milled prod- 
ucts amounted to slightly over $10,- 
662,000. 


There were 95 mills in operation 
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in 1953, five less than in 1952. There 
was no change in the number of 
workers totaling 4,962, but salaries 
and wages increased about $500,000 
to $14,946,310. Total cost of raw 
materials was $224,518,387 compared 
with $236,194,234 in 1952. 
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Freight Rate Hikes 


Planned in Canada 


TORONTO — Canada’s Board of 
Grain Commissioners proposes to im- 
pose two successive increases of 10% 
each on freight rates for grain and 
grain products moving within West- 
ern Canada for domestic consumption. 

The first increase will be ordered 
shortly and the second will follow 
a year later although protests by the 
shippers and millers may stymie the 
board’s action for several months. 
The increases will not affect grain 
moving into export outlets but will 
apply only to grain and grain prod- 
ucts destined for consumption within 
the country. 
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MILL DESTROYED 
TORONTO — The flour mill of the 
Aurora Milling Co., Ltd. Aurora, 
Ont., has been destroyed by fire. The 
feed plant was damaged also. The 
cause of the fire has not been de- 
termined. A director of the firm is 
George Baldwin, vice president of the 
Ontario Flour Millers’ Assn. 











Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Millers’ Profits 


Pity the poor British miller. There's 
always somebody picking on him. 
Usually it is the farmer. Laurence 
Easterbrook, an agricultural journal- 
ist and farmer, writing in the official 
journal of the National Farmers’ 
Union, stated “As a slightly harassed 
wheat grower, anxious to sell his 
wheat to his bank manager’s best 
advantage, the recent announcements 
of record millers’ profits give me no 
thrill.” 

Mr. Easterbrook continued “When 
you can pick and choose your time 
for buying from a long, unorganized 
queue of sellers, and when you can 
buy wheat at £23 ton and sell the 
millfeed at £28 ton, it seems just too 
easy. Were I a miller, I would do 
just the same thing, and thank 
Heaven that I hadn’t been such a fool 
as to be a farmer.” 

Waxing caustic Mr. Easterbrook 
concluded his remarks by saying “But 
as a wheat grower, whose modest 
contribution is obviously a matter of 
complete indifference to the milling 
industry, I fail to see how I, like 
every other individual seller, must 
not be operating blindfolded and with 
both hands tied behind my back. 
Much is made of farmers’ opportuni- 
ties to judge the market in our newly 
granted freedom, but can it really 
be said that the market for English 
wheat is governed by any discernible 
causes except the millers’ decision 
to buy or hold off? Surely we have 
hot got to add clairvoyance to our 
other attributes.” 


Decontrol Losses 


When the British government de- 
controlled the grain and flour trades 
in the fall of 1953, plans were made 
to throw onto the market the heavy 
reserves of wheat and flour built up 
for security purposes. 

The work of dispersal w2s spread 


over a period of more than a year 
and the authorities attempted to dis- 
rupt the market as little as possible. 
Despite all precautions, however, the 
presence of large supplies overhang- 
ing the market did cause uncertainty 
among traders. The selling prices 
were based on the going market 
prices operative in each month of sale, 
quantities for issue being announced 
in advance. In the case of flour, only 
unfortified supplies were released and 
these had to go for admixture in 
home produced flour or for animal 
feed. 

Since the price level was consider- 
ably lower than that ruling at the 
time the purchases were made the 
government lost heavily. By March 
31, 1954, the latest date for which 
figures are available, the U.K. author- 
ities incurred losses totaling $27,440,- 
000. Losses may have been even 
heavier in the final months of last 
year when the dispersal program was 
completed. 


Honors 


Twice every year, at the start of 
the new year and in the summer 
Queen Elizabeth honors those of her 
subjects who have made important 
contributions to the welfare of the 
country. In the latest honors list, 
that published in connection with her 
birthday, the Queen has conferred 
a knighthood on Hugh Rupert Grang- 
er for his services to the government 
on trade matters. Mr. Granger, an 
executive of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd., the flour importing firm of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, will become Sir 
Hugh Granger. Assumption of the 
title awaits his attendance at Buck- 
ingham Palace when he will kneel 
before the Queen and be touched on 
the shoulder with a sword in accord- 
ance with an ancient ceremony. 

Others honored include C. Geoffrey 
Metson, secretary of the National As- 


sociation of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants, who has been made a 
officer of the Order of the British 
Empire. William Ferguson, secretary 
and financial member of the Leith 
Port Area Grain Committee becomes 
a member of the same Order. 


Food Surpluses 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations has 
given some examples showing how 
part of the surplus grain and other 
foods now in the hands of govern- 
ments could be used to finance 
economic development in underde- 
veloped countries without depressing 
the markets. 

The report is based on a pilot study 
made in India recently. It presents 
a number of specific projects which 
could be added to the present de- 
velopment program in India if they 
were financed by food surpluses. 
These projects might use food sur- 
pluses valued at over $70 million a 
year, over a four year period, the 
report affirms. Nearly half the entire 
cost of the projects could be covered 
by the value of the food surpluses 
used. The surpluses would either help 
to feed people working on these proj- 
ects and receiving instruction and 
training, or be sold to pay part of 
the project costs. 


Swedish Exports 


Official figures reveal that in 1954 
Sweden exported 380,400 tons wheat. 
Germany was the largest customer 
taking 236,800 tons, with Hungary 
and Denmark tailing with 60,500 
tons and 54,600 tons respectively. 
Poland bought 15,000 tons, Brazil 
6,500 tons and the U.K. 1,700 tons. 

Business, at the present time, is 
slow, Swedish trade sources report, 
and there will be little activity until 
the availability from the present crop 
becomes known. 
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cluding food, feed, and seed use; esti- 
mated exports of 260 million bushels 
during the 1956-57 marketing year; 
and an allowance of 187 million bush- 
els for reserves. 

The amount of wheat estimated 
as actually available for the 1956-57 
marketing year is 1 billion 820 mil- 
lion bushels. This is based on an 
estimated carryover of 965 million 
bushels of former-crop wheat on July 
1, 1956; plus an estimated 1956 crop 
of 852 million bushels (the 55 mil- 
lion acre wheat allotment for 1956 
with a U.S. average yield of 15.5 bu. 
per acre); plus estimated imports of 
3 million bushels. 

From this gross total of 1 billion 
820 million bushels, 375 million bush- 
els are deducted as the estimate of 
wheat remaining in the “set-aside” as 
of July 1, 1956 (a reduction of 125 
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million bushels from the original set- 
aside figure). 

This leaves the net supply figure 
for use in calculating price support 
levels for the 1956 wheat crop, at 
1 billion 445 million bushels. This 
is 128.8% of the “normal” supply of 
1 billion 122 million bushels. 

Under the formula of the con- 
trolling legislation, a price support 
level at 76% of parity is indicated 
by this relationship of net available 
supply to the “normal” supply—if 
quotas are approved. This percent- 
age will be refigured on the basis 
of information available July 1, 1956, 
at the beginning of the marketing 
year. 

Wheat is one of the four agricul- 
tural commodities which in recent 
years have still been using an ‘“‘o'd” 
formula in determining parity prices. 
Parity for all other commodities has 
been determined on a new or mod- 
ernized formula which recognizes 
change by considering relationships 
in the most recent ten-year period. 

Wheat and the three other com- 
modities start the transition in 1956 
to parity leve's under the modernized 
formula, as required by law. Under 
legislative provisions, however, the 
downward adjustment cannot exceed 
5% in any one year. Wheat parity 
under the old formula as of May 15 
1955, was $2.51 bu. Allowing for the 
5% drop in 1956, we get $2.38 as the 
estimated parity for that year. Tak- 
ing 76% of this “transitional” par- 
ity gives the $1.81 a bushel mini- 
mum national support. 

Modernized parity for wheat would 
currently be about $2.15 bu. The $1.81 
minimum average support for 1956 
will therefore be the equivalent of 
about 84% of modernized parity, 
which would be in effect for 1956 
if Congress had not provided the 5% 
limit for the change-over in any 
one year. 
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Joins Grain Firm 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Robert J. 
Zinn, vice president and secretary of 
the former Zinn Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee, which was sold recently to 
the Kurth Malting Co. here, has 
joined the W. M. Bell Co. Mr. Zinn 
will serve as a vice president of the 
Milwaukee grain commission firm 
after July 1. 
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Wheat Salvage 


Operations Planned 


FARGO, N.D. — Salvage of the 
600,000 bu. of wheat which spilled 
from an 800,000-bu. elevator here 
following its collapse June 12 are due 
to begin soon. 

The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice has called for and received two 
cypes of bids, one for commercial! sai- 
vage of all the grain “as is’ and 
the other for salvage of wheat for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. which 
owns all the grain. Douglas Larson, 
acting chief of the commodity opera- 
tions division at Minneapolis, said a 
study is being made to see if present 
bids should be rejected and new bids 
requested. 

Mr. Larson said little of the wheat 
is suitable for milling without ele- 
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vator cleaning. With cleaning he esti- 
mated one fourth would be salvaged 
for general use and the rest for feed 
use. Salvage operations would re- 
quire about 30 days, he estimated. 

A few light rains have fallen on 
the wheat which is strewn over the 
site of the Fargo Grain Terminal 
elevators but not enough to cause 
deterioration. 

The CSS, as well as insurance of- 
ficials, are investigating cause of the 
collapse of the 20-tank clevator. To 
date no report on findings has been 
issued. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

ST. LOUIS—Edward J. Kazmarek 
of Illinois Grain Corp., Chicago, is 
making application for membership 
in the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality thac their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


a trend. But harvesting conditions 
continued to be poor, stalled by al- 
most daily showers. Family business 
was slack, with buying entirely on 
single carlots for immediate ship- 
ment. Operations were strong and 
mills operated on four to five day 
basis. The outlook for this week was 
about the same. Flour prices were 
off 20¢ due to lower options and pre- 
miums on wheat and higher mill- 
feeds. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.40@6.50; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.70@5.75, 
standard $5.60@5.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
67%, compared with 50% the preced- 
ing week and 44% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were good. Prices 
June 17 were down 15¢ sack on 
bakery flour and 5@10¢ on family 
flour, compared with the previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Despite a break in 
the market, buyers continued a day- 
to-day policy of buying. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged on family 
flour but 25¢ lower on bakery flour. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 18: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7, standard patent $6.10 
@6.30; bakers unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.30, 95% standard $6@ 
6.20, straight grade $5.95@6.15. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 9¢ sack lower 
than a week earlier. Shipping direc- 
tions were slow. 


Central West 


Chicago: The tail end of the old 
crop year found flour selling in drib- 
lets in the central states during the 
week ending June 18, as buyers and 
sellers alike tried to clean up out- 
standing contracts and clear the 
decks for the not too distant time 
when the new crop will start to roll. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
30 to 35% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

An air of expectancy is developing 
in the central states, as news of the 
ripening new wheat crop grows in 
importance. Trickles of new wheat 
are arriving in downstate areas of 
the Midwest, and the harvest ma- 
chines are expected to start clack- 
ing over the soft wheat area on a 
broad scale soon, Hard winter wheat 
also should be pressing early in July, 
and bookings in volume should de- 
velop. 

As the old crop year expires some 
sellers reported a fair business, but 
none of a long-term nature. Bakers 
are merely buying in small quanti- 
ties to tide them over until the new 
crop becomes available. Prices of 
flour were 10 to 20¢ lower priced in 
the area during the week, reflecting 
lower wheat prices. 

Quotations June 18: Spring top 
patent $6.70@6.96, standard $6.55@ 
6.90, clear $5.95@6.25; hard winter 
short $6.08@6.19, 95% patent $6.03 
@6.09, clear $5.39; soft winter short 


$7.07@7.34, standard $6.37@6.64, 
clear $5.41; family flour $8.05. 

St. Louis: There was little change 
last week in the flour sales situation 
in this area. Buyers continued to 
purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
feeling prices would ‘decline with 
movement of the new crop. Shipping 
directions were slow. 

Clears and low grades were movy- 
ing fairly well. Packaged goods con- 
tinued in good demand. 

Quotations June 17: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family flour, top soft patent 
$6.70, top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.40. 
In 100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.05, 
pastry $5.30, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25, standard patent $6.10, 
clears $5.35; spring short patent 
$7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of Kansas wheat flour sold last week. 
Prices declined 10¢ and reached a 
level about 5 or 6¢ above the low- 
point of last year’s market at this 
time. Buyers took advantage of the 
drop to protect themselves. Coverage 
was mostly on a nearby basis. 

Spring wheat flour was off 5¢ and 
sales were extremely light. 

Cake flour dropped 20¢ in an ad- 
justment to the new crop. Pastry 
flour was unchanged. Sales of both 
types of flour were on a fill-in car- 
lot basis. 

The market on the southwestern 
wheat crop has held firm because of 
the delay in the harvest. What wheat 
has arrived at the terminals did not 
go into loan but was sold on the open 


market at prices 15 to 20¢ above the 
loan value. The trade has been 
starved for good quality millable 
wheat and buyers are snapping the 
new crop up as soon as it arrives at 
the terminals. 

Exports last week were quiet. 
There were scattered small sales of 
flour made to the Middle East and 
to the Americas. 

Buffalo’s flour output was slightly 
above a week earlier but off from a 
year ago. 

Quotations June 17: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.87@8.05, short 
$7.32@7.50, standard $7.27@7.40, 
straight $7.22, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $6.77@6.91, stand- 
ard $6.67@6.71, first clear $6.41; soft 
winter short patent $7.61@7.64, 
standard $6.79@6.91, straight $5.75 
@5.76, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Offerings of new crop 
hard winter wheat bakery flours at 
fair discounts under present price 
levels were reported trickling into 
the market here last week. One 
southwestern mill was said to have 
offered hard winter standard patent 
flour at about 35¢ under current quo- 
tations. Most mills, however, are hesi- 
tating to offer ahead. 

Although buyers are watching 
price and crop developments very 
closely, there was meager interest in 
bookings after a general reduction in 
prices of hard winter wheat bakery 
flours early in the week of 15¢ to 20¢. 
At week-end, prices were down 26¢ 
from those prevailing at the begin- 
ning of the week. 

Extended commitments were held 
possible with additional weakening in 
the price situation. Movement of the 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Fiour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55 
Through June 10, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 











ti aa U8.— -~Australia— -——Canada—_ o—Totals—, Combined 

a Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl. 
Austria .......... 63.3 ons eee oes 69.4 . 122.7 Tr 122.7 
Belgium ......-.. 130.1 13.8 ons 1 367.1 18.1 497.2 32.0 §29.2 
MET Sy ccsavess 11.1 11.3 ce os > de : 11. 11.3 22.4 
ere 200.0 ae vee cee ° 200.0 ese 200.0 
COVlOD .nccscceces eee ° ese 155.8 ax ee 155.8 155.8 
Costa Rica ....... nee 16.7 eve eee 4.9 12.6 4.9 29.3 34.2 
BA. cvvccavensee 43.3 97.2 eee eee 30.2 25.0 73.5 122.2 195.7 
Denmark ........ aes ee ee cen es “s ae Bee awh 
Dom. Republic 3 13.3 ve oak ofl 7.6 4 20.9 21.3 
Ecuador .....,-.- 5.6 1 cee ses 46.8 1 52.4 3 52.6 
ME dpa cdéctcces re 5.8 pas ae es <6 aan 16.0 16.0 
El Salvador ...... 3.1 9.4 ots eax ee 6.0 3.1 15.4 18.5 
Germany .......- 768.0 ees 140.2 oad 582.6 -+» 1,490.8 — 1,490.8 
ee etccseces 326.9 eae eee eee coe cee 326.9 eke 326.9 
Guatemala ....... obs 26.0 Re non 9.9 eg 35.9 35.9 
C1) er ee ee es 37.4 eee cee 6.8 se 6 44.2 44.2 
Honduras ........ 3.3 7.3 an eee 4 3.3 7.7 11.0 
Toeland ....ccsees 4 5 ‘+s ves eee 6 4 1.0 1.4 
Tm@te nccscccvcces 145.6 oe 460.5 oo 59.5 ose 665.6 —e 665.6 
Indonesia ........ os 10.1 ees 100.9 — aes 111.0 111.0 
Tre@lamG ...ccccese 10.3 one 45.1 oes 105.9 161.3 oe% 161.3 
} ea ee ees 50.4 229.0 o.60 229.0 

. eee cee ee 458.2 1,003.3 ee 1,003.3 

. eve cee os 38.3 és 38.3 

oe 42.5 9.8 .4 9.8 42.9 52.7 

een 1.0 eee oe see 1.2 1.2 

4. eee es oe ces oes 4.1 ese 4.1 

Netherlands ...... 310.0 115.8 18.0 as 281.1 10.1 609.1 125.9 735.0 
New Zealand .... coe ene 158.3 1.6 ses és 158.3 1.6 159.9 
Nicaragua ....... eee 5.2 a—% see Tr 4.8 eas 10.0 10.0 
WOCWOS .csceccees 100.4 37.4 eee 89.0 ant 189.4 37.4 226.8 
Panama ......+..- eee 9.7 oe 6.4 eos 16.1 16.1 
ae 19.8 tit eee one 19.8 oes 19.8 
Philippines ...... <e0 100.0 eee 1.5 e. 135.5 eee 237.0 237.0 
Portugal ......... 40.7 20.2 9.0 1.5 4.1 3.2 53.8 24.9 78.7 
Saudi Arabia .... 1.0 18.9 — eee 1.5 oe 2.5 18.9 21.4 
Gpetm  cccceuscese e _ ese P 43.7 ose 43.7 
Switzerland 189.0 189.0 189.0 
South Africa 152.4 208.3 ° 208.3 
Vatican City vo ese ess PP 15.2 see 15.2 
Venezuela ........ 76.1 aid 94.2 1.1 169.3 170.4 
Yugoslavia eee ses 93.5 98.9 ees 98.9 
Totals ....... 3,055.6 674.7 840.9 © 261.8 2,590.7 341.4 6,487.2 1,288.1 °7,775.3 


**Less than .100. *Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only 


gale recorded by France. 


new crop in the Southwest has been 
impeded by frequent unfavorable har- 
vesting weather, and while most buy- 
ers are awaiting the effect of the 
new crop, some indicated impatience. 
One mill | representative estimated 
another decline in prices of about 
25¢ would stimulate expansion in 
bookings. 

The fact that greater price varia- 
tions are developing was held to be 
the prelude of a vigorous selling 
drive, according to some mill repre- 
sentatives. 

Balances in spring wheat bakery 
flours are expected to last at least 
until the end of June, and no buying 
activity is anticipated except when 
the need for replacements develops 
or unless attractive price declines oc- 
cur. 

Low balances were reported in 
other flours, also. Buyers hold very 
poor positions in soft wheat flours, 
but they are holding back commit- 
ments with the belief that movement 
of hard winter wheat will depress 
market values generally. While such 
an effect may normally be expected, 
there is no guarantee that the extent 
this year will be comparable to past 
situations. 

Quotations June 17: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $7.90@8, 
standard patent $7.35@7.45, clears 
$6.55@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.62@6.72, standard patent $6.42 
@6.52; soft winter high ratio $6.60@ 
7.55, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Boston: Moderate to sharply lower 
quotations in the local flour market 
failed to attract any appreciable buy- 
ing interest last week. Hard winters 
were under fairly severe pressure 
and declined about 17¢. Springs aver- 
aged approximately 4¢ lower, with 
the first clears remaining unchanged. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
20¢ lower, with high ratio experienc- 
ing the heaviest pressure. 

Dealers reported that the fresh 
decline in the southwestern flours 
brought out some scattered buying 
interest on a nearby shipment basis 
but practically nothing over extended 
periods. Springs were still regarded 
as currently too high, and the move- 
ment of this type of flour was very 
slow and inquiries were in the same 
category. On sweet goods, the usual 
hot weather influence has slowed pro- 
duction and most bakers are only 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Quotations June 18: Spring short 
patents $7.39@7.49, standards $7.29 
@7.39, high gluten $7.94@8.04, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.70@6.80, standards $6.50 
@6.60; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.82, high ratio $6.62@7.57; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: The feeling got 
around last week that the local flour 
market was on the brink of an ac- 
celerated activity which might well 
bring out the largest volume of busi- 
ness in many months. However, re- 
ports in the trade at the week-end 
indicated that ordering had picked 
up only slightly and the quantity in- 
volved in these transactions repre- 
sented nearby coverage so that some 
observers were of the opinion that 
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bakers and jobbers are holding back 
to see if the price decline is extended. 

The downward revision in mill quo- 
tations brought postings 20¢ sack un- 
der those of the previous week in the 
hard winter category, while springs 
appeared less susceptible to pressure 
and their setbacks amounted to 10¢ 
at most with not all participating in 
the move. High gluten, for instance, 
held its ground and was unchanged. 
And the same thing was true of first 
clear. 


However, it was hard winters 
where most attention was directed. 
In addition, to recording the widest 
downturn, they figured prominently 
in crop reports and there was some 
speculation as to whether the pres- 
sure of the new wheat movement 
would depress values still farther. 
Another consideration was the low 
estimate of balances in the hands of 
bakers generally. Meanwhile, the ar- 
rival of. warmer weather has slowed 
retail sales of baked goods. 

Quotations June 18: Spring high 
gluten $8@8.10, short patent $7.40@ 
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to keep their inventories at normal 
levels. 

Prices were unchanged. Family 
patent $8.15, bluestem $7.38, bakery 
$7.66, pastry $6.67. 

Portland: New flour bookings in 
the Pacific Northwest have quieted 
down—a seasonal situation. Some ex- 
port bookings, principally to the 
Philippines are reported, but most of 
these are small lots. The same is true 
in the domestic flour trade. Most buy- 
ers are filled until new crop flour be- 
comes available, and current orders 
are of the fill-in variety. There is no 
urge to buy as crop conditions are 
good, with lower wheat prices antici- 
pated on new crop flour. 

Quotations June 17: High gluten 
$7.84, all Montana $7.66, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.81, bluestem bakers 
$7.49, cake $7.71, pastry $6.81, pie 
$6.51, whole wheat 100% $7.13, gra- 
ham $6.63, cracked wheat $6.33. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Competition was 


23 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring straight ... 
Spring first clear . 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard . 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard .... 
Soft winter straight ... 
Soft winter first clear . 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend, bulk 


$...@... 
6.70@ 6.96 
coe@ «0. 


+2-@... 
6.55@6.90 
+e+@ «.- 
5.95 @6.25 
+. -@8.05 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 


7.35 @7.45 
6.55 @6.80 
6.62 @6.72 
6.42@6.52 
+0+@... 


Pittsburgh 


+00@ wns 
oo@ «0. 
oo e< 
oo @ «2 


--@... 


Kans, City 128t. Louis 


ooo @ wee 
oo@ ove 
oo @ «ce 
o@ wae 


Buffalo 


pet #4 64 
6.79@6.91 
_ 75 @5.76 
5.40@5.41 


-..@4.83 5.00@5.10 
ae 


4.25@4.35 
++ @. 


*New Orl. 


8... @ cee 
7.45 @7. 
7.10@7. 
6.85 @7. 
6.20@6. 
6.20@6.3 
6.05 @6. 
5.00 @5.40 
5.70@6.00 
5.35 @5.60 


particularly keen for the limited 
business available during the week. 

Quotations June 18: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 


Soft winter first clear one @ s +++-@... ooe@® feo ve ol Oe 
Rye flour, white 4.85 @4. 95 5.00@5.10 ... Bee ooo @ ccc : eee 
8.07@8.17 eo ee ro ees soe@ ue oes 


Seattle 


5.65 @6.00 
7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first clear --@ 


$6.80@6.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7, standard $6.65@6.75; 
soft winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 


South 


Toronto Vy eeneay 4 
Spring top patent . ou 00@11.50 $10.90@11.5 
Bakers 60@ 9.10 9. est 9. 4 
Winter exportst -+++@ 3.80 o@ aces 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


New Orleans: Greater interest was 
shown in flour bookings last week, 
stimulated some by the reduction in 
prices. However, actual sales showed 
only a slight increase over the pre- 
vious week, with hard winters being 
favored. The majority of sales con- 


mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Little interest was evidenced in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations June 
18: $3.80, 100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal in 
export cottons. 

Sufficient old crop winter wheat 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia 


--@43.00 $40.50@41.00 006. 50@ 67.95 $....@51.00 §....@61.00 
--@59.00 65.00 @56.00 68.00@ 44 ~ ++ -@65.00 64. 00 @ 65.00 
-+-@64.00 .- @59.00 -@ 7.00 rT. Pir osee@ cece 
++ @66.00 .« @62.00 67 00@ 68.00 - @73.00 ovce@ ecco 


3 : : Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
is fairly good but export business $39.75@40.50 $44.50@45.00 $48.50@49.00 $50.00@50.75 $....@.... 
‘ : 56.00@56.75  61.00@61.50 ..@65.00 66.00@67.25 ....@.... 

only moderate, with western mills ee Et EGY Yet Bee YS 
operating slightly below capacity on a ee ene 

‘ ran Shorts € ngs 
a five-day week. The slackened run $51.00@53.00 $58.00@60.00 $64.00 @65.00 
comes at a time when employees are 


tinue to be on a p.d.s. basis and ship- 
ment for the current month. 
Northern springs, despite a slight 
recession in price, were in very poor 
demand, with sales primarily for 
nearby shipment. On soft winters, 
cracker and cookie bakers showed 
some interest in new crop prices but 
still hesitated to enter the market 


Boston 
was offered to meet limited require- 


ments. Quotations June 18: $1.40@ 
1.50 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 
Red dog 


39.00 @43.00 45.00@ 49.00 51.00@ 54.00 


for other than nearby requirements. 
Cake flours were exceptionally quiet, 
with only passing interest shown for 
current requirements. 

Family flour trade found little in- 
terest in new bookings, apparently 
being satisfied to work off old con- 
tracts. Shipping directions, while 
slightly off, could be considered good 
for this season. Stocks on hand have 
been worked down to a low point but 
still sufficient to meet current de- 
mands. 

Export flour sales to both Europe 
and the Americas were very slow, 
with only small amounts being 
worked to the latter. 

Quotations June 17, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.20@6.30, 
standard $6.05@6.20, first clear $5@ 
5.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.85@7.20, 
first clear. $6.20@6.90, high gluten 
$7.45@7.80; soft wheat short patent 
$5.70@6, straight $5.35@5.60, first 
clear $5.65@6, high ratio cake $6@ 
6.40; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


taking their annual vacations. There 
is no accumulation of stocks, and 
prices are steady. Canadian mills 
worked slightly less than 124,000 bbl. 
of flour for export for the week 
ended June 16. This was only 2,000 
bbl. over the previous week. TWA 
buyers took only 8,000 bbl. of the 
weekly total. 

Quotations June 18: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: General uncertainty 
continues to prevail in the export 
flour market out of this port. The 
main worry is about the big Philip- 
pine Islands market out of which 
continue to come a flood of rumors. 

These rumors range from the in- 
clusion of flour imports under the 
new 17%% tax, reportedly scheduled 
to become effective July 1, to possi- 
bilities of the erection of new flour 
mills there and purchases of Ameri- 
can flour for pesos. 

All of these reports have created 
a very disturbing situation which has 
resulted in a dearth of new orders 
for Canadian flour from Philippines 
buyers, still apparently endeavoring 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
year ago: 


--Barley— 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), June 10, and the corresponding date of a 


-—Wheat—, oy eee) “sean unea ~ oo 
19 1954 


1954 955 
eo 


4,717 


8,489 
1,281 
128 
Galveston 104 
Hutchinson os 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


1,028 
29, 613 os 
168 

“69 


955 
83 
895 
242 
1,888 
2/560 


184 
178 
48 
4,726 
132 
46 
167 
£6 


200 


5,579 


20 


36 


1955 
16 
07 


2284 


5,198 


1964 


912 
194 
529 
12 
11 
rh 
933 
823 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
FLAXSEED 


WHEAT 





Seattle: Flour production held up 
fairly well last week, but there were 
no sales of any size. Millers stated 
that most of the business was from 
domestic consumers who are buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and not in- 
clined to look at any forward mate- 
rial. Buyers want to see how new 
crop wheat prices work out before 
they begin to think about booking 
ahead, but meantime they are forced 
to take nearby material on in order 


to digest the large purchases made ree ry re Sept 
here two months ago. é | hard : 
Buying by other areas around the tees 335 3 Ht i a 
Pacific is still limited mainly to tae 215% 327% 322 
monthly requirements. Japanese mill- ress ee ee 
ers came into this market again dur- i he arti Re So 
ing the week and took another five » Se eee 
cargoes of Manitobas with the re- ap eae 
sultant flour likely to be offered in sie tad ried ; ; pi ps ie SR 
% 66% 63% 62% 
sterling areas of the Far East. 140% 106 108% 65% 65% 63% 61% 
Usually around this time of the sls 141% 105% 108% 66% 66% 63% # 62% 
year foreign flour buyers slow up on tr 141% 





140% 104% 106% 66% 656% 64 62 
sees ceee ee ° sees sees 63% 61% 
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APPETITE APPEAL OF ALA—Food editors and writers, home economists, 
dieticians and food store executives learned at first hand about the appetite 
appeal of Ala at two luncheons recently held in Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The luncheons were arranged by the packaged products division of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, pioneer firm in the popularization of 
the food. Depicted is a scene at one of the tables at the Seattle luncheon, with 
Kenneth R. Fisher, assistant general manager and treasurer of the milling 
firm, as table host. The serving possibilities of the new processed wheat, as 
well as its good taste, were demonstrated. Included in the array of foods, 
served buffet style, were meat balls with Ala, Spanish Ala, Ala pilaf, Ala 
stuffing, Ala Neptune salad and basic Ala for use in soups and creamed dishes. 
Consumer recipes have been distributed to food editors and writers. 





their forward purchases pending re- 
ports on the outcome of the new 
wheat crop, and the same conditions 
are expected to prevail this season. 


Business in the domestic hard 
wheat flour trade is steady with 
prices unchanged. Cash car quota- 


tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons. western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 


flour $14.25. 
Millfeed 


Standard middlings 


Minneapolis: 


apparently leveled off after their 
spectacular rise over the past sev- 
eral days, and on June 20 interest 


was less pressing, with a few more 
offerings noted. Bran also is higher 
than a week earlier, but the spread 
between bran and midds. remains 
unusually wide for this time of the 
year. Red dog is tight and higher 
priced. Quotations June 20: Bran 
$40.50@41, standard midds. $55@56, 
flour midds. $59, red dog $62. 

Kansas City: Fairly good de- 
mand continues for millfeeds, al- 
though interest was not as active 
early this week as in the preceding 


period when the market was swept 
bare of supplies and prices soared. 
Formula feed mills were the most 
anxious buyers as their business im- 
proved due to a late chick season. 
Mill operations are only fair and 
offerings have been scarce. Quota- 


tions, Kansas City, carlots, June 20: 
Bran $39.75@40.50 sacked, $36.50@ 
37.25 bulk; standard middlings $54@ 
54.75 bulk; shorts $56@56.75 sacked, 
$54.25@55 bulk. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
last week was limited because of the 
very light supply and also because 
of the advance in prices. Quotations 
June 17: Burlaps, bran $48.50@49; 
gray shorts $65, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1.50@2 higher on bran 
and $3@4 higher on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand, com- 
ing from jobbers in the Midwest and 
Southeast, was strong last week. A 
few mixers also entered the market. 
Mills found takers for all produced 
and were compiling backlogs of or- 
ders. Prices on both bran and shorts 
were stronger. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $40@40.75, shorts 
$56.50 @57.25. 


Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran $3 ton higher and 
shorts $5.50 higher. Supplies were 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
June 16: Bran $40.50@41, gray shorts 
$57.50 @58. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, June 17: 
Bran $40.25@40.75, shorts $56.75@ 
$57.25, spot delivery. Bran advanced 
$2.25 ton and shorts $4.25 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: There was a con- 
tinued good demand for millfeeds and 
a dearth of supplies last week. Bran 
closed $2.25 higher on bran and $4.25 
higher on shorts. Quotations straight 
cars: Bran $42.75@43.75, millrun $51 
@52, shorts $59.25@60.25. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market, ex- 
tremely erratic and strong, attracted 
much attention in the central states 
during the week ending June 20. 
Standard middlings raced upward 
around $10 at the high point of the 
period, but some of the steam went 
out in the final two days of trading 
and this type closed around $8 higher. 
Other millfeeds were $1@3 higher. 
Quotations June 20: Bran $43, Stand- 
ard midds. $59, flour midds. $64, red 
dog $66. 

St. Louis: Bran and shorts were 
still very strong last week, with offer- 
ings of both scarce. Quotations June 
17: Bran $4450@45, shorts $61@G 
61.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: High prices on middlings 
scared buyers off, and trading slacked 
down in the latter part of last week. 


Some buyers turned to hominy, oats 
and other supplements in order to 
fill their needs. Middlings backed 
down from its high point of the week, 
but bran advanced late in the week. 
Heavy feeds were strong. Buffalo’s 
prices were below the Midwest on 
both bulk and sacked bran and mid- 
dlings but were still above Canada. 
Little was done in the way of sales 
from Buffalo to the New England 
area. Bran closed the week $2 higher. 
Middlings ended up $5 after a $7@ 
7.50 rise earlier in the week. Heavy 
feeds were $1@2 higher. Mill running 
time averaged five days last week. 
Quotations June 17: Bran $46.50@G 
47.25, standard midds. $58@58.75, 
flour midds. $67, red dog $67@68. 

Boston: A steady and persistent de- 
mand for middlings featured the local 
millfeed market last week. Middlings 
advanced about $5 to the highest level 
in some months. Bran worked about 
$1 higher. Dealers reported that sup- 
plies were extremely light and in 
some instances had to be allocated to 
preserve customary business relation- 
ships. Quotations June 18: Bran $51, 
midds. $64@65. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week was featured by a 
strong upturn in standard midds. It 
appeared to have occurred without 
any appreciable broadening in de- 
mand, and most buyers seemed in- 
clined to await developments instead 
of rushing into action. The June 18 
quotations showed standard bran un- 
changed from the previous week at 
$51, while standard midds. rose $9 to 
$65 and red dog edged up $1 to $73. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
firmed considerably last week, with 
all commodities up in price. Demand 
interest was brisk. Heavy feeds were 
insufficient and offerings were readily 
picked up. Bulk shipments were prac- 
tically unobtainable, and mixers and 
jobbers bought cautiously on the 
sharp upturns. Quotations June 17: 
Bran $50@50.75, shorts $66@67.25. 


Seattle: Millfeed markets were 
steady last week, with prices for near- 
by holding firm at from $48@49 per 
ton delivered common transit points, 
and July about $2 per ton lower. Buy- 
ers Were picking up only odd cars as 
needed, and the market faces new 
crop grains within the next 30 days 
or so. Since prices on these grains are 
not yet established, the trade does 
not want to book ahead on anything. 

Portland: Millrun $47, midds. $52 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week, with demand firmer and 
exceeding supply. Mills are operating 
to capacity six days a week and are 
booked halfway through July. Quota- 
tions June 17: Red bran and millrun 
$48, midds. $53. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $55, midds. $60. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $55.50, 
midds. $60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The strength in 
millfeed values continued last week, 
resulting in advances of $2@3 ton. 
Quotations June 18: Bran $51@53, 
shorts $58@60, midds. $64@65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Stocks of millfeeds in 
western Canada have been reduced 
during the past week or 10 days, due 
largely to a lighter mill run. Demand 
is moderate and prices on bran and 
shorts have firmed. Quotations June 
18: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@43, shorts 
$45@49, midds. $51@54. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Millfeed prices have 
been holding generally steady. De- 
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spite ample offerings of bran, quota- 
tions by western and local mills are 
slightly firmer. Shorts continue in 
short supply, although some improve- 
ment was noted during the week. No 
export has been reported recently. 
Cash car quotations June 17: Bran 
$47.50@52, shorts $54@54.50, midds. 
$59.50. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: More activity de- 
veloped last week as prices declined. 
Quotations June 17: Pure white rye 
$4.12@4.14, medium rye $3.92@3.95, 
dark rye $3.37@3.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour sold better in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 18 than during the previ- 
ous period. Traders said prices were 
reduced, and some reluctant buyers 
entered the market.to piece out their 
supplies until the new crop becomes 
available. Quotations June 18: White 
patent rye $4.22@4.47, medium $4.02 
@4.27, dark $3.72@4.12. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were reported fair. 
Quotations June 17: Pure white $4.83, 
medium $4.63, dark $4.08, rye meal 
$4.33. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. Elevator Firms 
Agree to 8c Pay Hike 


KANSAS CITY — Terminal grain 
elevator operators in Kansas City 
this week agreed to an 8¢ an hour 
wage increase in negotiations with 
local No. 16 of the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers. The increase 
is retroactive to June 1, the annual 
contract date. 

The wage increase was the only 
change in the elevator labor contract, 
as other terms were not subject to 
discussion at this time. The present 
contract, which was negotiated last 
year, runs to June 1, 1957. It may 
be opened for a discussion of wage 
rates only next June. 

Negotiations with flour milling com- 
panies in this area began this week. 
A meeting was held June 20 with 
officials of General Mills, Inc., and 
a similar meeting with six other flour 
milling companies which subscribe to 
an area agreement has been set for 
June 24. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. B. Dreyer to Join 


Topeka Terminal Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Charles B. Dreyer 
will become associated with the 
Topeka Terminal Elevators, Inc., here 
July 1, and will handle millfeed trad- 
ing for the company. Mr. Dreyer was 
with his father and brother in the 
Dreyer Commission Co. in St. Louis 
and Kansas City for many years un- 
til the company ceased business two 
weeks ago. 

In his new connection, Mr. Dreyer 
will specialize in handling of both 
cash and futures transactions in mill- 
feed. He will continue as a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and will be located in the offices of 
the Topeka Terminal firm in the 
Board of Trade Building. 


The Topeka Terminal Elevators 
does an extensive business in wheat 
and feed grains and operates a 
1,100,000-bu. elevator at Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The Dreyer family has been asso- 
ciated with the millfeed business 
since 1907, when Eugene C. Dreyer 
established a brokerage firm in St. 
Louis. Charles Dreyer opened the 
company’s Kansas City office in 1932. 
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GMI Staff Changes 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — H. 
R. Cramer, southwestern general 
sales manager of grocery products, 
General Mills, Inc., here, has an- 
nounced the following changes in his 
division: Jack Perry moves to Dallas 
from Oklahoma City to be district 
sales manager replacing Frank 
Yarger, who is being transferred to 
Oklahoma City as regional sales as- 
sistant; James J. Feeney of the pro- 
motional department, Minneapolis, 
moves to Oklahoma City to assume 
the position of regional sales as- 
sistant, formerly held by Lynn 
Heard. 


DEATHS 


E. Murry Elkin, 90, retired milling 
and grain official, died in Enid, Okla., 
recently. The son of an Auburn, Ont., 
miller, Mr. Elkin became associated 
with the industry at an early age 
He moved from Canada to Oxford, 
Kansas in 1890 and during the suc- 
ceeding years he was with Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., the Kansas Milling 
Co. and the Simonds-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Co. He was in retirement 
for over 30 years and made his home 
with a daughter, Miss Evelyn M. 
Elkin, in Enid where she is employed 
by the W. B. Johnston Grain Co. 


Clare E. Malone, 41, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, plant superintendent for General 
Mills, Inc., died in a Wichita hospital 
June 17. He had been with the com- 
pany more than 15 years. He was 
assistant plant manager at Kansas 
City before coming to Wichita in 
1953. His survivors include his 
widow, one daughter, three sons, all 
of the home and his mother, Mrs. 
Anne Malone, Monticello, Minn. 





Lawrence J. Ryan, a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade since 
1922 and a vice president of the 
organization in 1952, died at Florence, 
Italy, recently. Mr. Ryan was on 
vacation and making a tour of con- 
tinental Europe. 


Benjamin S. Woodworth, 54, ad- 
vertising executive of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis and the 
First Service Corp., an affiliate of the 
First Bank Stock Corp., died June 
15 in Minneapolis. He was a member 
of the family at one time associated 
with the Woodworth Elevator Co. 
A brother, Robert C. Woodworth, is 
vice president of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 


M. R. Devaney, retired chairman 
of the board of the Russelli-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died June 
14 at the age of 78. More details 
will be found on page 11. 


John Wolf, president of the 
William Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La., died at Baton Rouge, 
June 15. More details will be found 


on page 28. 


Harry R. Stevenson, pioneer Colo- 
rado miller, died June 10 at Little- 
ton, Colo. Mr. Stevenson went to 
Colorado in 1907 and was in charge 
of milling operations at the Colorado 
Milling Company’s Eagle mills until 
1922. He then entered the flour and 
grain business in Littleton, later 
forming a partnership with his son 
to operate the Littleton Flour Mills. 


Wakefield King, Leonidas (Mich.) 
Milling Co., 77, died at his home June 
9. He is survived by one son and one 
daughter. 
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J. G. Jackson Wins 


Again in Golf Tourney 


DES MOINES, IOWA—James G. 
Jackson, sales representative in the 
St. Louis area for the Chase Bag 
Co., successfully defended his cham- 
pionship June 19 as he won the 
Trans-Mississippi golf tournament 
here. 

His 2-1 victory over Rex Baxter, 
Jr., of Amarillo, Texas, duplicated 
his accomplishment of last year when 
he also defeated Mr. Baxter for the 
crown. 

An accomplished golfer, Mr. Jack- 
son was on the U.S. Walker Cup 
team this year. 
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Chicago Flour Group 
To Pick Honor Man 


CHICAGO—The honor man of the 
Chicago Assn. of Flour Distributors 
will also be a “mystery man” this 
year—that is, up until the moment 
of announcement. Contrary to pre- 
cedent, the committee which will 
select the honor man this year will 
withhold his name until the dinner 
which wiil wind up the organization’s 
annual golf outing. 

The golf outing is set for June 30 
at the Rolling Green Country Club. 
This will be the 30th annual outing 
for the group. Traditionally, the flour 
distributors each year select one 
from their ranks who has made some 
important contribution to the in- 
dustry and make him the honor man. 
He is rewarded with a gift and much 
dignity and prestige go with the 
award. The man so honored last year 
was George A. Shields, New Century 
Co., Chicago. 

Serving on the committee to select 
the honor man this year is N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., Mr. 
Shields and Oscar Greiner. A day of 
fun and fellowship is planned at the 
outing. A special blind bogey, with 
extra prizes, will reward those who 
tee off before 10 a.m. The main golf 
tournament will begin at 1 p.m. A 
horseshoe tournament also will start 
at that time, following luncheon at 
11:30 a.m. Dinner is to be served at 
6:30 p.m. 
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S. D. Evans, Sr., Heads 


Salina Exchange 


SALINA, KANSAS —S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., president of the Evans 
Grain Co. here, has been elected 
president of the Salina Board of 
Trade. The annual meeting followed 
dinner at the Salina Country Club. 

Mr. Evans succeeds Joe C. Cloud, 
Smoot Grain Co. 

Robert F. Miller, Simpson, Lay- 
bourn, Miller & Stark, was elected 
vice president. 

Directors named were Maurice 
Waeldin, Romeiser Grain Co.; Joe 
E. Miller, Pyle Elevator Co.; W. C. 
Nichols, Morrison Grain Co.; Don D. 
Millikan, C-G Grain Co., and Robert 
L. Kauffman, Smoot Grain Co. 
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T. R. Randall Reenters 


Flour Milling Business 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. — Tom R. 
Randall, who for many years operated 
the Randall Milling Co., Teconsha, 
Mich., until its destruction by fire 
two years ago, has reentered the flour 
milling business as manager of the 
Dowagiac Milling Co. The Randall 
residence remains at Teconsha, with 
Mr. Randall commuting over week- 
ends. 


.General 
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(Continued from page 12) 





pair corrugated rolls, c.o. bearings, 
style A drive cost $950 f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee in 1902. In 1928 that roller 
mill would have cost $2,340; in 1934 
$2,890; in 1950 $3,523; and in 1955 
$4,932. Some 1902 mills probably are 
still in operation, he said, and this 
rise in replacement costs demon- 
strates the value of having up-to- 
date property appraisals. 

Appraisals establish an accurate 
insurance valuation of property, Mr. 
Patchin pointed out. Whether insur- 
ance is written on a replacement or 
sound value basis, an appraisal by a 
reputable firm provides a provable 
basis for property insurance. The 
mistake of being under-insured or 
Over-insured can be avoided by having 
property expertly appraised and in- 
surance settlements can be made 
more promptly and more equitably 
in the event of disaster. Property 
owners and only property owners are 
responsible for proof of loss, he ex- 
plained. 

Grain Grades 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, brought 
the delegates up to date on matters 
pertaining to grain grades, labor 
problems and short weight package 
controversies. He stated that it is 
the millers’ contention that the pres- 
ent USDA wheat grades, which have 
not been amended for 20 years, do 
not reflect changing conditions, such 
as the encroachment of undesirable 
varieties that will not perform prop- 
erly in the bake shop, and the re- 
cently enforced sanitation require- 
ments of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

A hearing on grain standards will 
be held in September by the USDA, 
and the grain grades committee of 
the MNF expects to present the flour 
millers’ proposals for grade changes 
at that time. 

Mr. Clark discussed the current 
efforts of labor groups with regard 
to guaranteed annual wages and 
pointed out that labor leaders might 
try to press for some type of GAW 
in the milling industry. 

The recent discussions of short 
weight package problems with gov- 


BON APPETIT — Des eloges furent 
faites par Monsieur James. G. Whar- 
ry, Quaker Oats Co. de Canada, au 
sujet du delicieux de mets canadiens- 
francais offert par les hotes, les 
meuniers de la Farine Robin Hood, 
a le golf tournament de Canadian 
National Millers Assn. 





ernment weights and measures offi- 
cials have revealed a better level of 
understanding between the flour mill- 
ing industry and government inspec- 
tors, Mr, Clark said. The industry 
has been able to show that it is not 
trying to “get away with anything” 
in the way of weights, but at the 
same time it does have peculiar prob- 
lems which inspectors must take into 
consideration. All mills should care- 
fully examine their check-weighing 
systems to make sure they are ac- 
curate and working properly, he said. 

The business session closed with a 
moment of silence in memory of 
three members who had died since 
the last meeting. They were Louis A. 
Mennel, vice president, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; Orland A. 
Church, president, Garland Mills, Inc., 
Greensburg, Ind.; and Wakefield 
King, Leonidas (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Frank Millard, Jr., Merck & Co., 
Inc., Detroit office, was low man at 
afternoon golf. The Michigan Allied 
Assn. was host for cocktails and en- 
tertainment on the lawn prior to the 
indoor banquet. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


G. Cullen Thomas, vice president, 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
called at Millers National Federa- 
tion office, Chicago, June 15. 
J 

T. B. Rimmer, Sheard Stubbs 
(Liverpool) Ltd., has been elected 
president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Assn. The new vice president 
is L. B. King, King Flour Mills, El- 
lesmere Port, and a vice president 
of the British Millers Research Assn. 


a 
H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a visit with 
trade representatives in Arkansas. 


a 

David Wilson, New York manager 
of the durum department of King 
Midas Flour Mills, and Charles C. 
Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., will 
be among New Yorkers attending the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. convention at Coronado, Cal., 
June 21-23. Mr. Wilson left by plane 


June 13 with Mrs. Wilson and their 
two sons for a visit in Minneapolis 
while enroute to the convention and 
plans to return to New York in about 
two weeks. Mr. Chinski left last 
week with Mrs. Chinski for San 
Diego, Cal. 
8 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, repre- 
sentative in Wisconsin for the W. v. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days recently at the home 
office on business. 


2 
Tom 8S. Boyd, grocery products 
sales director, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is reported 
to be making a good recovery at the 
St. Lukes Hospital. 


e 
Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
visited with Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, and Mr. and Mrs. A. James Sow- 
den, June 17. 
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Kansas Wheat Variety Survey Shows 
Wichita and Pawnee Are Favorites 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Wichita, 
Pawnee and Comanche varieties were 
planted on 62% of the acreage for 
the 1955 Kansas wheat crop, accord- 
ing to a survey by the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. These 
three varieties have been the leading 
varieties during the past eight years 
and make up a major portion of the 
1955 wheat acreage in over 80% of 
the counties. 

Wichita was the leading variety 


and was planted on 25% of the total 
seeded acreage. An early maturing 
variety, Wichita is grown in all areas 
of Kansas and continues to increase 
in popularity, particularly in the 
western third of the state. 
Pawnee, with 24.2% of the total 


. seeded acreage, was the second va- 


riety in importance. The leading 
variety in the state since 1947, 
Pawnee has been declining in popu- 
larity since 1951. It is still the pre- 
dominant variety grown in most 





BULK STORAGE ~ 


Times have changed . 






. So have the facilities for storing and handling flour 


and feed. The DAY Company has played an important part in modernizing bulk 
storage equipment that helps millers improve the quality of their product and cut 


labor costs drastically, DAY Bulk Storage Bins permit 24-hour 


roduction with 


packing during the normal day shift. They maintain product uniformity for ship- 
ping and accurate control over blending and packing. They give better aging, 
permit long continuous runs or immediate packing for special orders. DAY Bulk 
Storage Bins are sanitary. They are vermin proof, fire proof and afford better control 


of temperature inside and outside the bin. 


DAY Vertical Storage Bins 


Bulletin 529. 





11 ft. high, 
Special bi 


to 100 feet hi 
sections. No 
required. DAY Storage Bins can be installed by your 
own maintenance crew. A complete line of accessories 
for controlling product flow are available. Write for 


Available in sizes from 4 to 12 feet in diameter and up 
gh. Built and shipped in easily-erected 


eld riveting, soldering or welding is 





DAY Horizontal Storage Bins 


The DAY Horizontal Bin provides the perfect answer 
for bulk storage where space (headroom) is limited— 

24 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. Capacity 400 CWT. 
ms can be furnished of special height and 


special length and in batteries to suit production re- 
geese. Easy to assemble—enlarge—move. Write 
or Bulletin 549. 


\iillers throughout the nation are im 
DAY equipment. Let us send you full inf: 


“/te DAY 


822 Third Avenue N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70E, Ft. William, Ontario 
Branch Plants: Buffalo, Ft. Worth, Toronto, Ont. 

Representatives. in Principal Cities 





AIR POLLUTION with DAY DUST CONTROL 


ing their bulk storage facilities with 


information. 


\tly, 
‘<2 fo 





eastern, central and north central 


counties. 

Comanche comprised 12.7% of the 
total acreage. It continues to be the 
leading variety in a number of west- 
ern counties and is grown extensively 
in all counties in the western half of 
the state. 

Kiowa, a new variety first dis- 
tributed by Kansas State College in 
the fall of 1950, represented 11.5% of 
the acreage seeded for the 1955 crop. 
Kiowa has shown sharp increases in 
plantings in each of the past four 
years and is largely grown in the 
western half of the state. 

Triumph (Early Premium), another 
early maturing wheat, ranks as the 
fifth most important variety repre- 
senting 7.8% of the state’s acreage. 
Large acreages of Triumph are grown 
in the southern counties of the east- 
ern half of the state. 


Ponca Spreads Rapidly 

Ponca, first released in 1951, rep- 
resented 6.8% of the acreage seeded. 
Recognized for its good milling quali- 
ties, Ponca has spread rapidly and is 
grown extensively in the eastern half 
of the state. 

Red Chief, regarded as a late ma- 
turing variety, ranked seventh in im- 
portance with only 2.1% of the seeded 
acreage compared to 5.8% a year 
earlier. Tenmarq now occupies 2.0% 
Eleven years ago the variety was the 
most important one grown in the 
state, occupying 36.6% of the acre- 
age in 1944. Blue Jacket, a late ma- 
turing variety, represented only 1.7% 
compared with 3.3% a year ago. 
Cheyenne, one of the older varieties 
grown mostly in the northwest area 
of the state, represented 1.1% of the 
acreage planted. 

Several of the older varieties— 
Turkey, Early Blackhull, Blackhull, 
Chiefkan, Clarkan, and Kawvale— 
continue to decline in importance and 
together represented only 1.3% of 
the acreage seeded for the 1955 crop. 
In 1944, these six varieties comprised 
53.5% of the planted acreage. 

Other varieties reported growing 
on relatively small acreages included 
Nebred, Nebraska 60, Stafford, Kan- 
king, Kanqueen, Super Red, Red 
Jacket, Iowin, Westar and Yogo. The 
acreage of soft winter wheat, mostly 
in eastern counties, makes up less 
than 1% of the total and continues 
to decline. 

The total acreage seeded to wheat 
in Kansas last fall is estimated at 
10,799,000 acres and compares with 
11,738,000 acres seeded for the 1954 
crop. This report is based on infor- 
mation supplied by 7,115 farmers 
throughout the state. 
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FOA Insures Nabisco 


Foreign Sales Deal 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration announced 
June 7 it will insure a licensing ar- 
rangement National Biscuit Co. has 
made with an Italian firm to manu- 
facture and sell Nabisco products 
abroad. 

The food firm has licensed the 
Italian company, Motta, S. P. A. of 
Milan, to make some of its crackers. 
The agreement will also provide for 
the supply of formulas and other 
technical information, together with 
the use of special machinery. 

In return, Motta will pay Nabisco 
royalties on the products it makes. 

The FOA investment guarantee 
will insure that Nabisco will be able 
to convert these royalties into dol- 
lars, up to a maximum of $900,000 
over a period of 10 years. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 
June June 
13, 20, 
c—1955—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 39% 3456 35%, 35% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 170 13% 13% 
Am, Cyanamid ... 59 48 57% 60% 
NES rr 118% 106 114 120 
A-D-M Co. . -- 43% 39% 40% 30% 
ee 6654 62% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 38 27% 37% 38% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 108 100% .... 106 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 29% 
Cream of Wheat .. 32 28% 31% 31% 
Dow Chemical : 5734 43% 563%, 58% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% 7% 10% 105% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 87% 75 84%, 85% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 75% 66° 70% 76 
OO) ES re 122% 120 122 122 
Merck & Co, ..... 30% 203%, 235% 27% 
OO occ ccee 112% 102% 104 103% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 40% 41% 41% 
SS Fer 183 175% .... 180% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 509% 46% 53 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 9s 97% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 3354 30% 31% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 45% 33% 47 416% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40% 365% 38% 37% 
>. S - ae 935% 88 90% 90 
Sterling Drug 51% 42% 50% 50% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 86% 5% 7 79% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 31% 28 29% 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 31% 32% 35 
Ward Baking Co.. 24% 17 174 16% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 144 150 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 177% 179 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 142 144 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 98% 99 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 148 156 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. .. 101 102% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 103 104 
United Biscuit of America, 
SO Fare 106% 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
June June 
13, 
-—-1955—- 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ™% 4% #7 %m% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
BE en Kcsesds 140 §133% 136% 139% 
Hathaway Bak., 
ee I” actes 6% 5 55%, 5% 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 


Pe ee. a s<révevese 111% 104 «+++ 104 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5% 
Prey 109% 105% 109 108 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

PONG: WEE a cdc ctcetesecoes 221% 22% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 148 153 
Sn ns tin endebéeuane-e 20 21 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 5 5% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 


3, 10, 
7-1954-55— 1955 10955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread - 4 2% 3.35 3.50 
Can. Bakeries .... 9 8 8 84 
Can. Food Prod. . 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
Oe ee dae he 1% 4% 6 6% 
i Sn Fiiio ak ah 65 33% 60 59 
Catelli Food, A ... 29 25 29 29 
Cons. Bakeries ... 12% 7 12 11% 
Federal Grain .... 41 26 37% 37% 
Bes. Keeteseceseee 31 29 30% 30 
Gen, Bake Se Seco 9 1% Re 8% 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 10 9 954 10 
OS Oe 104 100 102% 102% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 44 34 407 4 


Toronto Elevs. 


United Grain, A ... } 17 18 18 
Weston, George ... 57 80% 81 
Pid. 444% ...... 105% 103 10456 104% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B ..... 54%, 60 
Catelli Food, B .......+..+.- 37% Te 
Inter-City Bakery .......... 16 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ..........+. 9034 95 
Lake of the Woods ......... 7 ae 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. .... 144% 153 
McCabe Grain, A ........+..++ 17% 1™ 
McCabe Grain, B ..........- 19% 


Mid Pacific Grain ........... 21 23% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, June 7, 1955 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ......+++ 382 a 500 TC 
LakeS ..cssesece 85 o's ee 22 
Totals .....ce- 467 os 500 22 
Previous week .. 820 80 500 198 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 10) 





plasma to keep some vestige of life 
present. 

Yet the failure of this plan to work 
—largely of major disappointment to 
the cash commission merchants— 
points up the overhanging danger to 
the entire private grain trade and 
the marketing machinery of the big 
commodity contract markets as long 
as CCC stands astride the entire in- 
dustry with its dominant monopoly, 
already strangling the export busi- 
ness to a point wherein the trading 
company becomes little more than a 
forwarder for CCC wheat sold in 
world markets. 

There are some who fear that the 
sagging structure of the loan pro- 
grams will discourage even the most 
ardent supporters and drive them in 
desperation into an actual CCC mo- 
nopoly along the lines of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

One might also look with deep 
suspicion on legislation along the 
lines of Public Law 480 which Con- 
gress now contemplates expanding by 
another $800 million to finance “pri- 
vate trade” sales for foreign cur- 
rencies. These so-called private trade 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL’ 
Thc Quality Cakerw Flaur 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


RENO < 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS ques 





better bags 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chic< 
“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
r"; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 


ago 6, il 
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sales amount to nothing more than 
transfers from a government monop- 
olistic seller, CCC, to a monop- 
olistic buyer, the foreign nation. Such 
transactions are made on the basis 
of previously agreed prices for 2 
CCC-owned commodity which can 
only be sold to a previously desig- 
nated foreign buyer. Consequently 
the position of the private exporter 
is nothing but a forwarder unless the 
exporter happened to have the grain 
to be sold in his own elevator, in 
which case he gained the handling 
charges. 

Except to add further financial 
logs to the fire such as the now con- 
templated plan to expand financial 
resources under PL 480 there ap- 
pears to be a veritable vacuum here 
at least and with no signs of any 
constructive action from the trade 
itself to present a remedy. 

In Congress the vacuum is real, 
except as noted. The house has 
moved to repeal the flexible price 
support provisions of the farm law 
only to restore the rigid high price 
support program with its restraints 
on acreage. 

At USDA competent officials, find- 
ing the path of the public adminis- 
trator adorned with but few prim- 
roses and many thorns, are unable 
to do more than keep gnawing away, 
fending off political demands, and 
prayerfully hoping that some kind 
angel may alight at USDA headquar- 
ters some bright Monday morning 
with a magic solution to their 
troubles. 

Probably that magic solution 
would be the rejection of the pend- 
ing marketing quota referendum on 
wheat, wherein the last cracking 
prop to the rigid high price support 
structure would snap and put into 
the hands of the competent USDA 
top policy staff operating initiative 
wherein the threatening shackles of 
a government monopoly on a legis- 
lative basis would be cast off. 

Perhaps the current breakdown on 
the wheat concentration program 
may draw aside the curtain which 
has concealed the grave apprehension 
in many quarters regarding the fu- 
ture of the private grain merchan- 
dising trade. 
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Lower Wheat Acreage 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Apart from the 
flooded areas, crop prospects in west- 
ern Canada generally are good. 
Warm, sunny weather has been gen- 
eral over the prairies and crops are 
finding weed growth keen competi- 
tion. Because of the wet condition 
of the soil, particularly in eastern 
Saskatchewan and most of Mani- 
toba, farmers have been unable to 
undertake control measures. 

The Searle Grain Co. in its initial 
crop report for the season estimates 
a 10.9% decrease in wheat area to 
20,894,000 acres for the West com- 
pared with 23,437,000 a year ago. 
The oat acreage at 6,903,000 acres 
is estimated to be 2.8% higher and 
barley up 5.9% to 8,013,000 acres 
this year. The rye acreage is ex- 
pected to be unchanged at 727,700 
acres, but with flax seeding continu- 
ing to this date, the Searle report 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





States that no accurate estimate of 
flax acreage is possible at this time. 

The Winnipeg Free Press in its 
second crop report for the current 
season says most of Manitoba’s wheat 
is six inches in height and while 
higher than the average for last year, 
its development is later than a year 
ago. The height of wheat in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is 4% in., 
compared with only 4 and 3%, re- 
spectively last year. Coarse grains 
are in generally good condition, al- 
though not so advanced as wheat. 
Farmers are still sowing scattered 
fields of oats, barley and flax, the 
report stated. 

A healthy crop of fall rye is head- 
ing out in most districts. 

Army worms and cut worms are 
reported in southwestern Saskatch- 
ewan and southern Alberta. Damage 
from these pests appears to be no 
heavier than usual. 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal y offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
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TRAVELER—Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, plant breeder and professor at Oklahoma 
A&M College pointing out his route during a recent trip to Europe. He at- 
tended the recently held International Bread Congress in Hamburg and joined 
in discussions concerning the introduction of international grain standards. 





GRAIN STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 10) 





This one department is the equiva- 
lent of Oklahoma’s entire research 
department, Dr. Schlehuber pointed 
cut. 

In Holland, the Oklahoma scien- 
tist found a host of laboratories do- 
ing good work in plant breeding. The 
Dutch were critical of U.S. grain 
standards because up to 13% of the 
wheat they imported from U.S. was 
cracked, shriveled or contained for- 
eign material. In Holland and other 
countries, trading in wheat with Rus- 
sia and other countries behind the 
iron curtain, he was told that trade 
relations were excellent and very de- 
pendable 

Following Dr. Schlehuber’s talk, 
the Oklahoma Wheat Research Foun- 
dation held its annual business ses- 
sion. Figures presented by Keats E. 
Soder, secretary-treasurer of the 
Foundation, indicated that over $100,- 
000 had been collected on a voluntary 
basis and used in support of wheat 
research and improvement in Okla- 
homa in the past four years. The 
group studied the additional needs of 
A&M College for wheat research and 
indicated a need to set up a project 
on wheat marketing research. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

MINNEAPOLIS — World ship- 
ments of wheat and flour for the 
current crop year, up to and includ- 








ing June 11, total 722 million bushels 
against 611 million a year ago. The 
U.S. share, according to estimates, 
is 224 million against 163 million a 
year ago. Canada has moved 216 
million bushels, an increase of only 
2 million bushels compared with the 
situation at the same time last year. 
The Australian total is 83 million 
bushels against 57 million while 
France has contributed 64 million 
bushels. 





NEW CROP WHEAT 


(Continued from page 9) 





mostly above 60%. This in part may 
be due to the higher moisture con- 
tent of this year’s wheat samples, 
but even apart from this factor there 
is a difference in this crop on samples 
so far tested. 

Color is excellent and fully as good 
as last year. Most observers attribute 
this to increased use of fertilizer on 
southwestern wheat fields, which in- 
creases the deposits of phosphate and 
calcium in the wheat berry. 

For the same reason these experts 
declare that ash content is averaging 
higher and will continue to trend 
higher. Ash levels this year are high, 
although only slightly higher than 
last year as an average on the early 
reports. Nevertheless, the trend is 
evident this year as it has been over 
several years past. But the higher 
ash does not mean a poorer color. 
Color is good. 
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FTC Charges Food Brokers 
Trying to Kill Competition 


WASHINGTON —In a complaint 
issued by the ‘Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 1,750 food brokers through- 
out the U.S. are charged with con- 
spiring to eliminate competition in 
their industry. 

The FTC, in its complaint, al- 
leges that the National Food Brok- 
ers Assn. and its members have 
been engaging since 1943 in an il- 
legal plan to prohibit association 
members from soliciting the account 
of a seller already represented by 
another NFBA member. 

Any member who violates this 
agreement, according to the FTC 
complaint, is “disciplined, reprimand- 
ed or suspended from’ the associ- 
ation. 

“This planned, common course of 
action,” the FTC contended, “has a 
dangerous tendency ... to hinder 
and restrain competition” in viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Watson Rogers, president of the 
NFBA, in a statement on the charges, 
said the issue raised by the FTC 
is a comparatively simple one, but 
it “is of importance not only to 
the food broker, but to men in the 
medical profession, the law, account- 
ants and business men everywhere. 
The issue raised by FTC is whether 
or not the association and its mem- 
bers have agreed to refrain, in 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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WANTED—YOUNG MILLING ENGINEER 
to work in new research and development 
department of modern corn mill. Write 
letter giving full particulars to Personnel 
Dept., General Foods Corp., Corn Mill 
Division, Hobbie Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 








INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 


wheat mill has opening for aggressive 
brokerage representation in New England 
states, Chicago and suburbs, Michigan, 


Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. In re- 
plying give full particulars on personal 
history. Address 887, The Northwesteri 
Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv | cniinenesitiinanmiatniiaiaanaall 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on west over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."" We purchase all types 


equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pelle? mills, Carter Dises, H. 5. Sifters, etc. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th 








St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








FTC's words, ‘from the solicitation 
of the representation as food brok- 
ers of sellers of food and grocery 
products when such sellers were al- 
ready represented’ by another food 
broker.” 

Mr. Rogers explained that solicita- 
tion has to do with a broker’s so- 
licitation of a manufacturer, can- 
ner or processor to appoint him rep- 
resentative of the manufacturer’s 
product. It does not, he pointed out, 
have anything to do with the selling 
of merchandise to wholesalers, an 
area where Mr. Rogers said, there 
is the keenest competition to be 
found in any industry in the U.S. 

The food brokers have a provision 
in their code of ethics on solicitation, 
stated Mr. Rogers, that condemns 
“any unfair methods or tactics em- 
ployed by a competitor with a view 
to securing such representation.” 
This code has been in effect since 
1915, he said, “so if it is to be con- 
sidered illegal now, it is not proper 
for the FTC to charge as they have, 
that the association’s activities along 
these lines have dated since 1943.” 

Mr. Rogers claimed that “if it is 
right and proper for the code of eth- 
ics of the lawyer, the doctor, the 
dentist and the accountant to con- 
demn mere solicitation, it is pretty 
difficult from the standpoint of equal- 
ity before the law to consider im- 
proper the less rigid standards of 
conduct of the food broker which 
require that solicitation must be ‘un- 
fair’ before it is condemned.” 

The NFBA has as its members 
75% of the U.S. food brokers whose 
sole income is from commissions paid 
by processors or manufacturers, and 
40% of the total number of food 
brokers in the nation. 

In addition to the association’s top 
officers, the FTC complaint names 
30 “representative” men and firms 
of the association’s membership. 
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John Wolf, Bakery 


President, Dies 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—John Wolf, 
president of the William Wolf Bak- 
ery, Inc., since 1946, died June 15. 
He was 62 years of age. 

Mr. Wolf served as president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. in 1951- 
52 and also served as chairman of 
the board of the same group. In 
1949-50 he was also president of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. and also held 
the position of chairman of the board 
of that association. 

Mr. Wolf, who was born and edu- 
cated at Baton Rouge, began work 
with the Wolf company in 1904 when 
he was only 12 years of age and 
worked as a route man until 1932. 
He was sales manager from 1932 un- 
til he became president of the firm 
in 1946. 

Active in Baton Rouge civic and 
service organizations, Mr. Wolf was 
a member of the original board of 
trustees of the University Fund, Inc., 
and served in that capacity through 
1954. 

Funeral services were conducted 
June 17 at Baton Rouge. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
70,000-BU. PLANT 

OXFORD, NEB.—A new 70,000- 
bu. grain storage plant has been com- 
pleted here by the Oxford Grain Co. 
Total capacity is now 140,000 bu. 
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Quality Materials " 
Modern, Efficient Plants | S 
and Equipment 


trys. oi ol THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 


Brilliant, Multi-Color s ’ | » OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Brand Printing | ¥ Hammond Multi-Wall Bags . . . shipping sacks of highest 
quality ... are produced in three modernly equipped, 

Dependable A \ strategically located plants. Our sales representa- 
Delivery Service tives, with offices in 11 principal cities, have a 
thorough understanding of your packaging 

problems and are at your service at all times. 


nn Why not call in the one nearest you today, 
ammon rar © from the list below. Let us show you what 
—_ Hammond's quality and service can mean to you. 


}ulti- Walls = 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘“Make it 
a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 





























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Centenn al sainidialinadiana co: ) MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 




















DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
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side gastasa aa A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


THE WORLD'S: MOST-MODERN Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
: and Feed Mills 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




















Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions but 
if his facilities are limited he may not be able to serve 
you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 


accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


iT Div itt W711 FF Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISS 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— E. M. SUMMERS 


























M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
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European Countries Demand 
Strong Wheats 


The feeling seems to prevail among 
wheat growers that surplus wheat, 
regardless of quality, can be sold in 
foreign countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, if only a sufficient effort is 
made to create the market. That 
this is not true sometimes comes as 
a shock to the American farmer. It 
is often not realized that two wars 
in Europe within the span of a life- 
time have brought about many pro- 
found changes in the thinking of 
people and in the policies of the gov- 
ernments of European nations. 

Having suffered through food pri- 
vations as a result of war, the peo- 
ples and their governments have de- 
veloped strong nationalistic tenden- 
cies to be as self sufficient in food 
as the agricultural economy of th2 
country will permit. This policy has 
been implemented by high price sup- 
ports for agricultural products, es- 
pecially wheat. Several European 
countries encourage the growing of 
wheat with support prices higher 
than those in the U.S. In fact more 
than 96% of the world’s wheat crop 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LAN, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
e e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
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Cable Address: ‘““Dorrgacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 














N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


HOLLAND 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


today is produced and marketed un- 
der price supports or other forms of 
official incentive to grow more wheat. 

A fact we must learn to accept is 
that governments’ encouraging the 
growing of wheat, plus favorable 
weather, has changed profoundly the 
older concepts regarding potentiali- 
ties in Europe for the marketing of 
wheat. The situation can be illustrat- 
ed effectively by comparing the five- 
year average wheat production in 
several countries during the period 
1935-39. with the five-year period 
from 1945-49. France, Germany and 
Sweden all produced much less wheat 
during the period 1945-49 than dur- 
ing the period 1935-39, but Switzer- 
land increased production slightly. 
(The specific increases are shown in 
the accompanying table.) 

However, the 1954 wheat harvest 
in France was 62% above the aver- 
age production for the five-year pe- 
riod 1945-49. For Germany the same 
comparison shows an increase of 
57%, Sweden 63% and Switzerland 
20%. It becomes obvious that Europe 
is not dependent to the same ex- 
tent as previously upon the importa- 





Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The myth prev- 
alent among many American farm- 
ers that surplus wheat of any qual- 
ity can be sold in Europe is explod- 
ed in the accompanying article by 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
Department of Flour & Feed Milling 
Industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. Dr. Shellenberger shows why 
there is a demand abroad for strong 
types of wheat, cites what the U.S. 
is doing about improving the qual- 
ity of export shipments and calls for 
increased efforts throughout the 
wheat industry to supply better 
wheat for export to meet the grow- 
ing competition from other countries. 


tion of wheat. Thus market potential- 
ities have been reduced. But most 
of the wheat produced in Europe is 
soft wheat; therefore, there continues 
to be a market for strong type 
wheats. 


Two Important Aspects 

There are two important aspects 
in the European market for wheat 
that need to be re-emphasized—first, 
the large increase in the production 
of wheat and, second, the need for 
the importation of strong wheats to 
blend with the locally grown wheats 
to produce satisfactory flour for 
bread production. Thus there is a 
market for U.S. wheat, if the price 
is right and the quality satisfactory. 
It is in regard to the quality of our 
wheat exports that your special at- 
tention is directed. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture through its Foreign Agricultural 
Service has worked hard to develop 
markets for wheat in foreign coun- 
tries. To be competitive in a market 
it is essential, among other things, 
to know the caliber of your competi- 
tion with respect to price and the 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Avcwmans Address: “Flourimport” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Medium” 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 


Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, 


Amsterdam LEITH 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York Edinburgh, 6 Cable Address: “‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 


SINCH 1889 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Ave. 1935-39 


bushels 
France 
Germany 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


quality of the merchandise. To ob- 
tain factual information on the qual- 
ity of wheat imported into northern 
European countries the FAS has ar- 
ranged to obtain samples from car- 
goes of wheat as the ships arrive at 
the ports and for the determination 


To MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


Easily 


Economically ° Accurately 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


i 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
q 
i 


Base Enrichment Mixtures 


macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


se Chemical 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. i 
- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
Se ee ee eo 


a For uniform enrichment of flour, 


286,505,000 


6,050,000 


Ave. 1945-49 
bushels 


238,200,000 
67,420,000 
23,222,000 

7,800,000 


1954 % 
bushels Increase 


386,500,000 62 
105,600,000 57 
37,870,000 63 
9,370,000 20 


in the U.S. of the complete grading, 
chemical analysis, baking and physi- 
cal dough determinations of the 
samples. 

I have been associated with this 
project and have some advance in- 
formation on the tests being per- 
formed and the results obtained. It 
is expected that approximately 136 
samples will be received from vari- 
ous importing countries during the 
sampling period extending through 
the months of February, March and 
April of this year. The evaluation 
work on the samples will be com- 
pleted by June 30 and full details 
will be available later from the FAS. 


Some Dissatisfaction 

It is common knowledge that dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed in 
Europe with the quality of some of 
the wheat shipments originating from 
the U.S. Usually the grain trade 
rates Canadian and Argentine wheats 
as being stronger and more satis- 
factory than shipments from the US. 
The opinion prevails in some quar- 
ters of Europe that only the poorer 
quality wheats are delivered to port 
terminals for export. It is therefore 
important to learn what quality of 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





} 21 W. 10TH sT. 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| The Sentence Longe 


-FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5, N,. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at cisvators we own and operate. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















“Golden Loaf” ts ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzeicn F]LOUR pomsnic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Teamwork always pays off . . . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 


good team player. 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 
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KANSAS BEST 
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of Kansas’ 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
AS THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°.” 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHON 

Since 1856 








Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Meo. 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
” 
1911 Baltimore + 


Kansas City, Mo. 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








. . . es 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














wheat is reaching Europe from the 
U.S. and how these shipments com- 
pare in quality with cargoes from 
other countries. 

Foreign buyers of U.S. wheats 
often complain that our system of 
grain grades and standards is in- 
adequate or misleading insofar as de- 
scribing milling and baking qualities 
to be expected from wheat of a partic- 
ular grade and market class. FAS 
has prepared material for our agricul- 
tural attaches which explains the sig- 
nificance of our grain standards. Un- 
fortunately, for us, the only other 
important wheat exporter using nu- 
merical grades is Canada. The co- 
incidence of wheat of comparatively 
uniform baking value, and some- 
what more rigorous grade specifica- 
tions for damage and foreign mate- 
rial, makes a Canadian No. 1 or 
No. 2 an appreciably more valuable 
wheat than our No. 1 or No. 2. The 
Canadians enjoy another advantage 
in that the average protein of their 
exportable surplus will range between 
12 and 13%, whereas a special con- 
tract specification is required to in- 
sure the delivery of such protein 
wheat from the U.S. 

Our system of official grades, on 
the other hand, is much more in- 
formative to a buyer than is the sys- 
tem of F.A.Q. deliveries under which 
much of the European imports are 
purchased. In countries that do not 
have a grading system, admixtures 
of durum with white and hard and 
soft winter wheats are often encoun- 
tered as well as high amounts of 
shrunken or broken kernels, foreign 
seeds and also stones. 

The application of our grading sys- 
them to some of the wheat shipments 
arriving in Europe from other coun- 
tries would be an improvement be- 
cause the grading and classification 
of the wheat would provide much 
helpful information regarding the 
characteristics of the shipment prior 
to its arrival. Thus the situation 
prevails whereby the application of 
cur grading system helps our na- 
tion to deliver better wheat than 
that which originates from some oth- 
er exporting countries. But our sys- 
tem is not functioning as effectively 
as woulld be desirable for the de- 
livery of wheat of a quality com- 
petitive with that which is being 
delivered by other exporters, particu- 
larly Canada. 


Most Graded Soft Red Winter 

The majority of the wheat ship- 
ments from the U.S. arriving in the 
northern European countries during 
the period February-April, 1955, 
graded soft red winter. Comparing 
the hard wheat shipments from the 
U.S. which graded dark hard = or 
hard winter or dark northern or 
northern spring with the wheat ship- 
ments from some of the other ex- 
porters, it is understandable why our 
hard wheats are not in greater de- 
mand. We are supplying. on the av- 
erage, hard wheats of slightly lower 
test weight and protein content than 
are obtainable from some of the 


other exporting countries. The flours - 


from the U.S. wheats have a lower 
absorption and produce smaller loaf 
volumes than do the flours milled 
from important competing hard 
wheats. In other words, even the 
hard wheat shipments from the U.S 
are surpassed in strength and in de- 
sirability by the wheats delivered 
by some of the other exporters. 

A partial solution can be effected 
as a result of the efforts of our for- 
eign representatives to explain the 


quality characteristics of our mar- 
ket classes. There is no doubt, how- 
about the need for improving 


(Continued on page 35) 
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DIXIE LILY 


Piain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exch. n. Bide. Minneapolis, Minn, 
St. ceed, ntalnndoote 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
gas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








a3 Ses 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 16-17— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA «¢ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
KNAPPEN Company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 














For Finer Packaging 








Look to (Fulton) First 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., R:ch- 
mond, Va, 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 183—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-1l—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR SOLD 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 











Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
a peer 4 Eating = an. Falls, Texas, has sold its grain ele- 
tee One vator at Grandfield, Okla., to Ray 
Coler and Bertie Hartsell. 
J K ST. LOUIS, 





IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . -; 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake flour 


ANGELITE- 
COOKIE KING—<o 


Vay CRACKER KING—c'< 


eee GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 


ykie 


ycker 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Call 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


2 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





3 BAKER FLOURS 





A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


[he Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc, aow offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 


of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points, 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


The president of a southern bank 
was berating his porter for coming 
to work later and later each day. 

“Don’t you want to amount to 


something?” he asked. “Don’t you 
know that you'll never get anywhere 
unless you get up early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Well, Ah don’ know,” replied the 
porter. “Ah’ve noticed that them that 
gets up early goes to them that gets 
up late to get paid.” 


¢?¢¢ 

A woman was testifying of her 
conversion at a revival meeting. “I 
was very foolish and vain,” she said. 
“Worldly pleasures, and especially 
the fashions were my only thought. 
I was fond of silks, satins, ribbons 
and laces. But, my friends, when I 
saw they were dragging me down to 
perdition, I gave them all to my 


sister.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A professor in an eastern univer- 
sity—a gentleman of Scotch extrac- 
tion, with congenital inclinations to- 
ward thrift—had just drawn $25 from 
his bank, with the intention of buy- 
ing some reference books. Turning 
away from the teller’s window, with 
the money in his hand, he encoun- 
tered a friend he hadn’t seen for a 
long time. 

After chatting for several min- 
utes, the friend said he was just go- 
ing to lunch and asked the professor 
to join him. 

“Glad to,” the professor beamed. 
Then, glancing down at the money 
in his hand, he said: “I'll be with 
you as soon as I make this deposit.” 


e¢ ¢ 


On a street corner, one man ex- 
plained to another as they watched 
a couple in rapturous embrace, “It 
was love at first sight. I’m waiting 
for a lull to introduce them.” 


“SINCE 1879 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


"“ochY™®" *BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


CeOrsi 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Meneger 


































The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. Phone 3316 





TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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COMPANY 





Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
@ 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















Write for details on 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


[MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e © © Serving Industry . .. Which Serves Mankinde ¢« « 


MONSANTO | 








GRAIN SERVICE 


Cuerpunere 





New York Louisville 


? Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

maha Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 





ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 


St. Louis pened 
; K Cit ouisville 
' ra Aad enetls 
§ i H ' & 
| = aaa Galveston H 
— Houston é 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


. EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


GRAIN 











. means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Millers 
Hich GrapDeE SprinGc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. . 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














High Protein Flour 


GOFEN $ aLLING co. 


STRONG WHEATS 
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the quality of our bread wheat ex- 
ports to Europe. We can take pride 
in the fact that we are supplying 
better wheat to Europe than that 
grown locally or delivered from some 
other countries, but generally the 
fact seems to be that wheat export- 
ed from the USS. is less satisfactory 
for bread-baking purposes than that 
obtainable elsewhere. 

A way must be found to deliver 
better wheat than we have been sup- 
plying for export shipments, if we 
desire to meet the competition in 
Europe. Wheat production through- 
out Europe is on the increase. The 
wheat produced is predominantly soft 
and hence hard wheat is required to 
blend with it for the production of 
bread flour. 


Mechanization of the baking in- 
dustry is on the increase in Europe. 
This trend will increase the require- 
ments for stronger wheat. It is an 
inescapable fact that a means must 
be found whereby wheat of better 
quality is made available for export. 
This means that farmers must give 
more serious consideration than ever 
before to the strength characteristics 
of the wheat grown. It also means 
that every effort should be made 
by all segments of the wheat indus- 
try, including federal and state agen- 
cies, to work collectively to develop 
and grow better wheat, to prevent 
the debasement of good wheat by 
admixtures of poor quality wheat or 
foreign material, and to segregate 
wheat on the basis of protein, vari- 
ety and baking quality considerations. 

There is no hungry Europe ready 
and willing to take whatever quality 
wheat we may wish to dispose of and 
all indications are that the demands 
for strong, good quality wheat will 
increase rather than decrease in the 
years ahead. 
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— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
5 ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e¢ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








SUPERIOR 
OUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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‘“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





















FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


MULTIWALLS 





Hudson 
TPT ETE BM pulp 2 Paper corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





| ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
Jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadeloz” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





Mud in Minneapolis 


“On one of his royal progresses through Minneapolis Cadwal- 
lader Washburn noticed with distaste how deep in mud lay the 
only path by which the men and their employers made their way 


to work. A sidewalk must be built at once, he ordered. 


*“On his next visit he inspected the result and was still dissatis- 
fied. The carpenter was summoned. Why had his instructions been 


disregarded, Washburn asked. He had ordered a walk two planks 


wide. 


***But, Governor,’ the carpenter protested, thinking perhaps of 
the fist fights on the water front, ‘you never saw two millers walk- 
ing side by side on the street.’ ’’ * 


For more of the lore of milling, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 
the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





